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When lla\or counts more than price . . . 


enjoy true old-style Kentucky B ourbon 

Always smoother beauise it’s slow-distiiled and bottled at tlie j)cak of perleciioii. 


EarlyTimes 







the nicest things happen 
to people who carry . , , . 


^ FIRST NATIONAL CITY SANK TRAVELERS CHECKS, NATURALLY! 
Internationally Accepted— Ask for them by name at Your Bank 


Menibar Fadaral OepoMt 


Corporation 






and HOWI 
These sleek 
bombshells are loaded. 

Just light the fuse under 
one for a test zoom and 
see for yourself. 

Your hometown BMC dealer 
will be happy to arrange it . . . 
even happier to help you 
compare BMC sports cars 
with all others. Bar none. 
Check prices. Parts 
and service facilities. 
Warranties. Models and colors. 
Delayed action? No! 

Most BMC dealers can make 
rocket-fast delivery. 

Today , that is. 


Fireworks 


MG MIDGET 
MGA 1600 Mk. II 
AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 Mk.ll 
SPRITE 


Going abrondf Hava a BMC car 
meat you on arrival. Writa for datada. 


Concert 

JUNt 18, 1962 Volume 16, Number 24 


14 Three For The Money 

A hiilluml homcitrcuh iliiel by a nio of colts made the 
Belmont Stakes ei memorable horse race 


16 Golf, Autos and Image Makers 

A huge winner's parse draws a big field bat only a small 
crowd to a new golf loarnanieni sponsored by cor dealers 


20 The Rugged Sports of Eton 

Students at hiigland's famed school mav look dandified, 
hut Brian Seed's camera shows they don't act it 


26 Chaos, Inc. 

Championship Sports. Roy Cohn's outfit, adds its own 
touch of confusion to hcaryHeight Iwxing 


34 Pools of Power 

The patterns that make winning crews are caught in color 
by John O’. Zimmerman and analyzed by two reporters 


48 Pretender to "Finisterre’s" Throne 

Paper Tiger ha\ 'iome secrets that mav win her the Ber- 
muda Race. IVith on analysis by Carleton Milihcll 


60 The Crowded Land of Hiawatha 

John O' Reillr packs a peek of packaged gadgets and finds 
the modern camper's life is, well, like wild, man 
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$K>HrS liliMKAltl>, publivhed 
weekly h> Time Int.. 540 S, Miclii- 
gan Avc.. Chicago il. III., cucepl 
one iviue .11 year end. Sccond-clau, 
postage paid »l Chicago, til. and 
ai additional mailing orttcec Au- 
Ihorued as scoond-cluM mail by 
the Po'.l Oflico l>e|iarimenl. Otta- 
wa, Canada and lor payment of 
postage in cash. C.S. and Canadian 
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ein, Ml MS; western. W| WS; 
Honda. El KI2.St-SII. 
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Nc:J wed 

THE U.S. OP£N coiiUI be a 
Mcird and culort'ul event. Al> 
fretl Wriglif tk-scribc^ (he halllc 
at Oukmoni for golfs big nilc. 
and John /immerman's color 
camera focuso on the leaders. 

"PRA Y BORRUt " ibe umpires 
shout ill J.ipiiM, where several 
U.S. ballplayers are now strik- 
ing il rich. Don Connery rc- 
poris on the growtng number 
of Yanks in big leagues there. 

STIRRING TENNIS is still lo 
be seen ut "ihc Champion- 
ships" in Wimbledon. The 
show begins once again, .ind 
Artist Andre I rancois reacts 
to It in words and pictures. 


O I96i! 




I'BlinUmON WITHOUT 


PERMIStlIO?4 IS STBItTLY I’ll 



• • » ttndt^r 
prvsHurv /« 
pvrtur,,, u,„tvr 
prfSHuri' ! 



pennsi/lvania 

CENTRE COURT 

CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS BALL 

I’ciiiiri) 1\ aiiia's new ( iKN rill', ( ( >1 l< I 
leiiiiis ball has a zest foi the (hat’s 

a|i|iarcMt with \oiii' lirst serve. It takes 
nil like a bullet, zijis over the net. hops 
with ti ue-bmiiite snieiiess aiitl j)e|). 
Volt litul tlie <;aine iaster. more e\cit- 
iiiji; than ever. So look lor the iiew- 
CENTKK C-Ol Ur ill the while and 
blue can. I’ick up a supjily at your 
favorite sjxn-titij; goods, hardware, 
de]>arlinem or thug store and see the 
difference nu inhered I’eiinsylvania 
CF.N'l'Ur. (OrilT halls make in the 
way \»)u jilay tennis. Manulacturcd in 
the I'nited States ol .\nierica. and 
ap|)roved hv the I .Slfl.V anil the 
'file (leneral Tire 4L lluhhei ( oinininv 

/^niin'ih II iiiii 

Allihlii Fivihiils 
Aktou. Ohio 

W 111 Ill's fin ciiKist niuniir.ictiircr uf teinhs balls, 
ami maker of busLitlialls li)»)tl>.ills miIIcv- 
balts soccer bulls. ]ila\grmiiiil bulls lelber- 
bulls buseiialfs I>ulls .iiiil li.i^s bowling 

bags sbiiiilecocks 's.iler skis bicscle liies 
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TO SUBSCRIBE mail this Torm with 
I your payment, check one- new 
I subscription. C renew my prcscni 
I subscription. 
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I other subscriptions, I yr. in. 00 
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COPIES EVEOYTm 

£(}a/e/vci>^ ■ 


ELECTRONICALLY DRY 


The complete time and money saving 
story on the Apeco Electro-Stat is 
yours in this new free book. The 
attached reply card will rush your 
free book to you! 


MATTER WHAT COPYING METHOD 
YOU NOW USE... _ 

THE NEW Apeco® 

£/Bc±£in-£±a±® 


NO LIQUIDS-EVER! 

SAVES 23% TO 73% 
DEPENDING ON YOUR 
PRESENT COPYING METHOD! 
Now . . , everything you ever 
wanted in a copymaker is here in 
this new Apeco Electro-Stat. Speed 
. . . simple operation, and clear, 
sharp, black on white copies every- 
time. It copies anything . . . any ink 
. . . any color . . . any paper up to 
1 1" wide, any length. It does all 
this completely dry, with no liquids 
. . . and at a saving of 23% to 73% 
over other copying methods. The 
Apeco Electro-Slat is attractively 
styled, fils on any desk and requires 
no installation. You can own or 
lease the Electro-Stat for less than 
the cost of typing a single letter a 
day! 


EVERY APECO ELECTRO-STAT COPY 
IS AN OFFSET MASTER 

. . . MAKES 200 COPIES 

AT LESS THAN ’is^ PEH COPY 

Any EJectro-Stat copy can be used as an offset 
master to reproduce hundreds of copies. Makes 
up to two hundred copies of anything in any color 
at a cost of less than 1/3 cent per copy. 


Hev! 


FREE BOOK Ms the complete story 



AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2100 W. Dempster, Evanston, Illinois 


Sales and Service Offices 
Throughout the World 




TmuNDLKBIRD MAROIOP 
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Sonip tliiiiffs don’t liavo to speak above a 
whisper. This forest. 77/ hv car. A look at its 
unujiie lines tells you it’s nuule to c<umnand attention, To stand |>romlIy. 'I'o roam free. In endless ways, you sense 
'I’hunderbird’s very personal luxuiw. .\ Swin^-.Vway steering; wheel waves you in. (’ontour seals era<lle ycui. 
Otlier slanda?-<l ecpiipment — j)ower sleerinfi, power brakes, autoniatie transmission — makes tliis ear respond as 
part of you. ^on hardly know miles are gone. 'I'he powerful engine steals them from under you, silently, Yet 
rimnderbird costs less than you may think. .Vrrange , . // / / / \ 

a few (piiet moments with a neai'by Tord Dealer. ll/iKJ ((t (/2 Clit l/lC CVOPICZ 





POINT OF 
FACT 

A Wimbledon quiz to excite the 
memory and increase the knowledge of 
casual fans and armchair experts 


? Although ^Viiuhfedon is famous for its 
annual All-England Lawn Tennis Champi- 
onships, tennis not the first sport 

pfn>ei{ot tAc cfitfc. What wos? 

•Croquet. In 1869 the All-England Cro- 
quet Club was formed at Wimbledon. It was 
not until 1875 that part of its ground was 
set aside for tennis. Two years later tennis 
had become so popular at Wimbledon that 
the club's name was changed to the All- 
England Croquet and Lawn Tennis Club. 
Then, in 1883. Croquet was deleted from 
the club’s title. Twenty years later, how- 
ever, the title of the club that holds the 
Wimbledon championships was changed, 
for the last time, to the All-England Lawn 
Tennis and Croquet Club. 


? When u'o.t the first tennis championship 
held at Wimbledon? Who won? 

* The first tournament was played in 1877. 
Spencer W. Gore won the men's singles 
(the only event) by beating W, C. Marshall 
in the final, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4. 

? When were men's doubles, mixed doubles 
and women's events established as part of 
the Wimbledon championships? 

• A men’s doubles competition was started 
in 1879, but it was played at Oxford until 
1884. The first women's singles champion- 
ship was held in 1884. attracting an entry 
of 13 players. Maud Watson became the 
first woman champion when she beat her 
sister Lilian in the final, 6-8, 6-3, 6 3. The 
mixed and women's doubles were intro- 
duced in 1913. 

continueJ 


1. Internationally famous automobile stylist. 2. Renowned automotive 
engineer. 3. One of the world's greatest racing drivers. They've all had a 
hand in creating Alfa Romeo motor cars. Styled, engineered and raced by 
the recognized leaders in each profession, it's no wonder Alfa Romeo sport 
and sedan cars are purchased by people who know the real thing when they 
see it. Oo you? Ask your dealer for a trial spin and see for yourself. ALFA 
ROMEO. INC., 231 JOHNSON AVENUE. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. Importer 
and Distributor in the U. S. for thirty-six states. 

aIXa booklet "AlFo Romeo Hislory Highli; 

liJIllCw OoiTig kbioodt out ovet^eov 6e\ivei> 




all you need for Hollywood-perfect movies 

And you really don’t even need the director’s effects, including fades, with the manual 
chair! The U-Matic zoom camera has e\ eT>'- exposure control a work in lap dissolves 
thing it takes to get Ilollyxvood-style pro- with film rewind D choose filming speed 
ductions at home, Just point and shoot. The for slow motion, normal or speed-ups. The 
electric eye adjusts lens automatically for Yashica U-Matic costs less than $130, 
exposures that are professionally perfect, including remote control and batteries (trig- 
Znom from 9inm wide angle to V K ? TT T P It included at extra cost). 

28mm telephoto □ focus and XAvalivai See it today at your photo dealer, 
frame through the lens with the ■■ HJIAXIP or\vriteYashicaInc.,50-17Queens 
reflex finder o get special Hlvd.,Woodside77, N.Y., Dept. B. 
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LAND 

YACHTING 

the fun way 

to travel 



Want to go fishing beside some inviting 
stream? Or maybe you'd prefer the won- 
derful fun of touring quaint, exciting for- 
eign towns and villages? Perhaps you 
know a road somewhere you'd like to 
follow to the end. It's all the same with 
an Airstream Land Yacht — a personal 
highway cruiser outfitted down to the 
smallest luxurious detail for limitless road 
voyaging . . ■ good beds, bathroom, hot 
and cold water, refrigeration, heat and 
light independent of outside sources wher- 
ever you go — for a night, a week, or a 
month. Airstream Land Yachting means 
real travel independence — no time- 
tables, tickets, packing. You just tow your 
Airstream lightly behind your car and fol- 
low your travel whims wherever they urge 
you to go. Yes. it’s the exciting, better way 
to travel here or anywhere In the world. 

wril6 foe interesting free bookie! 

"World At Your Doorstep" 

AIRSTREAM INC. 

700 CHURCH ST.. JACKSOH CENTER. OHIO 
12104 E. FIRESTONE. SANTA FE SPRINGS SO, CAIIF. 


POINT OF FACT voiUi'meJ 

Has anyom- e\ er m-<7« the WiiuhUulon sin- 
filus, (loiihUw anil inixetl ilonhlcs clianipioii’ 
ships in the same .1 car? 

• Yes. Siirimnc Lenglen took all three titles 
in iy20. I‘?22and iy25- Louise Brough won 
them two times (!y48 and 1950). and Alice 
Marble (I9.^9)and Dons Hart (lySIJeach 
won them once. Don Budge was the only 
man to win all three events two times tl937 
and 193S). Bobby Riggs, playing in his lirst 
Wimbledon championship, won the three 
titles ill 1939 as did Frank Sedgman in 1952. 


? Hhn the yonnscst player ever to win 
a or n onwn's M 'imhleihin title? 

• Miss Louie Dod won the women's singles 
in 1887 at the age of 15 (under ihec.sisting 
rules her record cannot be broken as no one 
under the age of 16 can compete). Miss Dod 
went on to win four more championships 
and then in her early 20s retired to devote 
her lime 10 golf. 


? Who seas the first American to win the 
H 'imhiei/on singles title? 

• May .Sution. at the age of 18. won in her 
first attempt 111 1905. She was singles cham- 
pion again in 1907. 


? H'hn was the first Amcriean man to win 
the singles championship? 

• Bill Tilden. in his lirst appearance at Wim- 
bledon. won in 1920. He repealed in 1921 
and nine years later, at the age of 37, won 
again. That 19.30 title was Tilden’s last 
championship as an amateur. 


? li'ho hohls the record far winning the 
most singles titles? 

• Mrs. Helen Wills Moody won eight titles, 
one more lhan Mrs. Lambert Chambers. 
Mrs. Moody, who took her last champion- 
ship in 1938. won her lirst four titles in con- 
secutive years (I927-I930). 


? Why u't're last year's Wimhiedon champi- 
onships. the 75th meeting, especially pleas- 
ing to the Bt itish? 

• For the first time in 47 years there was an 
All-British women's final. Furthermore, 
when Angela Mortimer beat Christine Tru- 
man in the final, she became the first Eng- 
lish champion since 19.37. 

— Nancy Pu-hcf 





“SAVED with 

EMERGENCY LIFE PRESERVER 

says Samuel F. Yeomans 

Lite Guard, Atlaniic Beach, N.C. 

Sam had this to say, “I know of no way in 
which to place a value on this piece of equip- 
ment. It is my strong opinion that Res-Q-Pak 
should be standard equipment for ali life 
guards.”* 

Not only life guards, but everyone who 
works or plays in, on or near the water needs 
a Rcs-Q-Pak — ihe pocket size, self-inflating, 
emergency life preserver. Price is only S5-00, 
slightly higher in Canada. 

Available at your local sporting goods dealer 
and department store, or write The Muter 
Company. Chicago 5, Illinois. 

•Cemplcta l«tlar on ni«. 

• CUDEBROD • CUDEBROD • CUDEBROD • 
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SHOPWALK 

The new Ruger carbine is a lightweight 
semiautomatic rifle that fires a whopping 
.44. magnum revolver cartridge 

T Ik- short, lightweight Icvcr-action 
carbine, which first gained wide ac- 
claim as a cavalry shoulder arm during 
the Civil War and later as the all-pur- 
pose saddle gun for bulTalo hunters, 
gun fighters and cow hands, has been 
one of the most popular sporting fire- 
arms of American big-game hunters for 
the past century. Rugged and portable, 
this versatile “little ride" was, and still 
Is, considered the ideal short-range gun 
for hunting deer in the brush country of 
Maine, Michigan. Texas and Oregon, 
mountain lion in the Southwest or black 
bear and wild boar in the dense thick- 
ets of the Great Smokies in North Caro- 
lina and eastern Tennessee. 

So popular has the carbine been, that 
some 4 million were made in the past 60 
years. Winchester alone has sold more 
than 2.5 miilio,n lever-action carbinc-s. 
Two years ago Remington came out 
with a pump-action carbine and fol- 
lowed it last year with a gas-operated 
semiautomatic modeled after the World 
War II M-1 carbine. Both of Remington's 
carbines are cut-down versions of Rem- 
ington rilles and were added to the com- 
pany's line of sporting arms to meet the 
ever-increasing demand in this country 
for shorter, lighter big-game rifles. 

Crowded market 

The American shooter thus had a 
choice of good carbines in three actions 
and at least 10 calibers when William B. 
Rugcr unveiled another gas-operated 
semiautomatic carbine a year ago. Ru- 
ger. a shy, reticent man of 45. had es- 
tablished Sturm. Ruger & Company 
(Southport. Conn,) as a noteworthy 
competitor in a bustling industry and 
earned a reputation as a gambler with 
a genius for designing sporting firearms 
and selling them. But it appeared doubt- 
ful that even Ruger could design a cat- 
bine new enough to sell in an already 
glutted market. 

The Ruger carbine is new , however, in 
design and caliber, and it is selling. It 
combines the solidness and appealing 
lines of the old western saddle carbine 
including a sturdy oil-finished walnut 
stock with a fiat comb, a curved metal 
butt plate and a tubular magazine en- 





What do they have in common? 


the uncommon motor '^.oil! 


These two people are obviously different in many respects 
— hut they Jo have one thing in common . . . they care 
about the motor oil they use. That means they demand the 
finest — and get it — in Wolf's Head. The uncommon qual- 
ity of Wolf's Head results from the fact it is 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania. Tri-Ex refined three important extra steps 
for maximum lubricating efficiency, and scientifically 
fortified to clean as it lubricates. Give your car the finest 
engine protection money can buy — insist on Wolf's Head, 
"finest of the fine" premium quality motor oils. 


WOLF’S HEAD OIL REFINING CO.. OIL CITY. PA. 




IF YOU WANT TO BE A SPORT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA... 


... go where you can rub elbows (and bend 
them) with professional golfers. .. major 
league ballplayers . . . even a matador or two. 
Be prepared. Somebody may even ask for 
your autograph. On the active side, you're 
just minutes away from golf.../ee/ away 
from tennis courts and a huge swimming- 
pool. Go ahead. Enjoy a stay at the fabulous 
Sheraton-Wesl or the Huntington-Shcraton. 
sportsmen's paradise in Southern California. 
Edward J. Crowley. Vice-President and Gen- 
eral .Manager, The Shcraton-West (formerly 
the Sheraton Town-House). Stephen VV. 
Royce, President and General Manager, The 
Hunlington-Sheraton. 


THE SHERATON-WEST 
^jd^Town Let Angelas) ^ 


. OU 2-tin 


THE HUNTINGTON-SHERATON 
(Suburban Lof Angelas) 

1401 $. Oak Knoll, Pisadana. Cahl ' $Y S CQW 



SET 
READY! 
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GET SET! 

RAMBLER 

TRAVEL TRAILERS 

'h 




More travel fun at far less cost! 


The fun is in the going! And going in a HOLIDAY 
RAMBLER is all fun. All the conveniences of 
home efficiently arranged under this compact 
roof. Comfortable sleeping for up to eight. A size 
and price for every family. Take more vacations 
al less cost with your own HOLIDAY RAMBLER. 
Your nearby dealer will show you the many qual- 
ity features found only in HOLIDAY RAMBLER 
travel trailers . . . write for dealer’s name and 
FREE LtTERATUREI 


HOLIDAY RAMBLER 

WAKARUSA, INDIANA 







invites you 

When you travel on business, plan to 
stay at an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
Business travelers like our conven- 
ient, downtown locations. ..ourcom- 
fortable, air-conditioned rooms with 
radio and TV,., our delicious food. 
Rates are moderate: parking is free 
n most locations, and (if you plan to 
travel with your family) remember 
that there is NO CHARGE FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER 12. 


For immediate reservations in any city, cult the nearest of these 

ALBERT PICK HOTELS AND MOTELS laICUTive Or-nctS. 20NO. rtACKtROR'Vt. CmCA&O 


Birmingham, Ala. . .Pick-Barkhoaa 

Chattanooga, Tenn. . .Albert Pic>- Motel 

Chicago. Ill Pick-Coi^gross 

Cincinnati, O PlCk-Fout'talt^ Square 

Cleveland, O. .. . Pick-Carter 
Colo. Springs. Colo. . . . Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus, O. Pick-Fort Hayes 

Columbus. O Nationwide •'•n 

Detroit, Mich. Pick-Fort Shelby 

East Lansing, Mich Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston. Ill Pick-Georgian 

Flint, Mich Pick-Durant 

Huntsville. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach. Fla Albert Pick Hotella 

Minneapolis. Minn Pick. Nicollet 

Mobile. Ala Albert Pick Motel 


Montgomery. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville. Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Natchez, Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York. N.Y Belmont Plaza 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Portsmouth. Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Rockford, III.. Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend, Ind Pick-Oliver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo, O Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka. Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington, O.C PIck-Lee House 

Youngstown. O Pick-Ohio 


SHOPWALK ..mi.rim-il 

ca.scd in a protective wooden forearm 
with a modern gas-operalcd semiauto- 
matic actiort. And it is the first shoulder 
arm chambtered for the powerful .44- 
magnum cartridge, an excellent brush 
load for plowing through twigs, leaves 
and even high swamp grass. 

While studying old western saddle 
guns a few years ago, Riigcr discovered 
that in 187.1 Winchester had introduced 
a carbine chambered for the .44-40 a 
Colt revolver cartridge of that era. The 
idea was intriguing and Rugcr revived it 
by selecting the .44-magnum cartridge 
(the most potent revolver cartridge in 
the world) for his new carbine. Meas- 
uring slightly more than 1 ‘/i inches in 
length, this snub-no.sed cartridge is heav- 
ier (240 grains) than most modern brush 
loads. It is a slow, short-range cartridge 
(mu7zle velocity: 1,850 feet per sec- 
ond). accurate up to 150 yards but 
dropping considerably 8.4 inches at 
200 yards. 

Light but pccurate 

T he choice of a short cartridge en- 
abled Rugcr to use a short bolt and an 
1 8 ‘/ 2 -inch barrel, thus saving weight with- 
out sacrificing accuracy. The carbine 
weighs less (5*4 pounds) and is consider- 
ably shorter (.^6*4 inches) than any other 
on the marlvet. For a light gun firing 
such a big cartridge, the Ruger carbine 
has surprisingly little recoil. 

This is primarily because of a compli- 
cated system of carefully balanced mech- 
anisms. the most important of which is 
a powerful recoil spring that cushions 
the rear movement of the slide and bolt. 
Like all gas-operated firearms, the car- 
bine has a port in the barrel that relieves 
some of the gas from the barrel after the 
bullet has left the muzzle, thus reducing 
back pressure and recoil even more. 

Although distribution was delayed 
during the 1961 big-game .season be- 
cause of minor design revisions, the few 
hunters who obtained these guns had 
good success on whitetail in New Lng- 
land and Texas, boar in Florida and even 
leopard, hyena and wart hog in Africa. 
The Rugcr carbine sells for a competi- 
tive SI08 and comes equipped with front 
bead sight and single rear folding sight, 
a satisfactory arrangement for brush 
shooting. A low-power scope can be at- 
tached. Optional sling swivels arc avail- 
able. but hunters really don't need a sling 
to carry this handy, well-made gun. 

Duncan Barnes 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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SCORECARD 


STOLEN PROPERTY 

Because of the burlesque that fooiball 
recruiting has become, allempis to be 
serious about it always sound like law* 
suits against hot dog factories, and ev- 
erybody goes home laughing. The pity is 
that it has reached such a state. Last 
week Frank Howard of Clemson and 
Marvin Bass of South Carolina wailed 
in harmony against Army’s Paul Dietzel 
(SI, May 28). Dietzel had bagged two 
South Carolina prizes who had already 
indicated they'd play in-state. "Makes 
me so mad I Just don't feel like paying 
my taxes." growled Howard. "Pepso- 
dent Paul is trying to get the cream of 
our crop,” cried Bass. Dietzel stoutly 
defended free enterprise and the taxpay- 
er's money (Army, he said, recruits sole- 
ly on funds earned at the gate). 

There was more. Army's outriders had 
hit Tennessee, too, and one coach de- 
clared that if Dietzel was calling his play- 
ers Chinese Bandits they ought to call 
him Genghis Khan. Previously, SMU's 
Matty Bell objected heatedly to a U.S. 
Navy plane's Easter weekend flight 
which carried four SMU recruits to An- 
napolis for a "visit." Kentucky cried 
raid against Miami and Purdue. Kansas 
and Kansas Stale dueled over a 190- 
pound tackle. And on and on. 

Wc find these charades ludicrous, but 
so are they odious and demeaning — to 
school, to coach and to player. Often 
they smack of impropriety. It is time 
they were stopped. 

THE MAN-BOVS 

The limbs of professional baseball play- 
ers are not as pretty as those of Marlene 
Dietrich, but they are nearly as valuable 
and deserve comparable care and devo- 
tion from their owners. They don't get 
it. Instead, ballplayers tend to be lovably 
indiscreet, fetchingly quixotic. Mickey 
Mantle, with the kind of limbs he has 
(fragile), is given to kicking water cool- 
ers when flustered. Willie Mays used to 
hurry home from the I’olo Grounds to 
join the neighborhood stickball games 
in which he'd blithely dodge fire hydrants 
and taxicabs in the pursuit of fly balls. 


Uncle Wilbert Robinson would have 
been killed had not a grapefruit been 
substituted for the baseball he was to 
catch as it dropped from an airplane. 
The grapefruit splattered on Uncle Rob- 
bie’s head. Duke Snider mined his arm 
trying to throw a ball out of the Los 
Angeles Coliseum. 

Latest zany is Frank Thomas, strong- 
est (and maybe the only) hitler the New 
York Mels have, daring rivals to lest 
their spccdballs against his bare hands 
from pitcher's mound to home plate. 
Thomas caught Don Zimmer's fastball 
recently and escaped without injury, 
holding up his horny hands in a grand 
show of defiance. Thus encouraged, he 
is ready to take on the best arms in the 
league, and has. in fact, made the chal- 
lenge. For the sake of the Mets, who 
need all the unbroken bodies they can 
find, we hope he gets no takers. 

NOTHING LIKE A CLAIM 

Those of us who like clear-cut decisions 
had one lust week in the Belmont Stakes 
(see page 14). but for a few minutes 
after the race it seemed drearily probable 
that a foul claim or inquiry would inter- 
cept the official result. This didn’t hap- 
pen, praise be. but within the last year 
1 8% of the nation's Thoroughbred races, 
with a value of S50.000 or more, have 
been marred by claims and inquiries, By 
contrast, in 1960 the proportion was 5^;,. 

The foul claim enjoys full voice today 
for several reasons, foremost of which is 
that jockeys are riding for steadily in- 
creasing purses. Sometimes a rider will 
claim foul in a close race simply in the 
hope the patrol film will show someihing: 
or, when his horse is clearly second best, 
he may be tempted to overtake the lead- 
ing horse by illegal methods, figuring 
that at worst he will only be relegated to 
second place. Some track stewards draw 
their conclusions solely from what they 
see in the patrol films, and though these 
films are a definite technological ad- 
vance. their quality varies from track to 
track. Patrolsstill lack three-dimensional 
lenses. Late-afternoon shadows play 
tricks. Oddly, when most personal fouls 


arc committed on the inside, or blind 
side, no track has yet seen fit to pul 
camera towers in the infield. 

Small wonder the stewards and their 
findings have been inconsistent. As for 
their penalties, we wonder if it might be 
wise to revive the old disqualification 
rule: if a jock's number comes down, it 
comes down all the way — not to second, 
but to last. And stiff suspensions would 
be a sure cure for frivolous tries at win- 
ning a race in the movies. 

CRAZEE! 

Politics and love, as waged by the 
French, have long mystified the non- 
Frenchman, and he will be equally mys- 
tified at what they are now doing to 
bridge. They have dragged it from 
amongst the tea Siindwichcs and off the 
commuter trains where it lielongs and 
are taking it to court. L'aJIaire. says the 
French bridge magazine. Le Bridgeur. is 
"loo complex" to report on. but we’re 
going to try. 

Two years agoa Mmc. Albarran. wid- 
ow of a bridge star and owner of a 
bridge club, accused two other celebrat- 
ed players, Bourchtoff and Delmouly, 



of "forming loo close a pair” (/.<■., 
cheating). Almost immediately things 
began to not happen. Bourchtoff and 
Delmouly, surprisingly, did not sue for 
slander. The Federation Frantjaise dc 
Bridge did not allow them to play tour- 
nament bridge for a year for not reveal- 
ing the accusation. And it has not al- 
lowed Mme. Albarran to play any tour- 
naments for two years, presumably for 
having created a scandal. 

Mme. Albarran, obviously the mem- 
ber of this group who likes a little action, 
is now taking the Federation into court 
on grounds that it has caused her "prej- 
udice. personally and professionally." 
She refuses to discuss it further ("My 
lawyers won't let me; 1 don't know why, 

lOMinued 
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SCORECARD ■mihmnl 

but they won't"), and neither will Le 
Brkigeiir, La Federation. Deiinoiily or 
Bourchtoff. This undiscussed case, re- 
sulting from an unexplained accusation, 
will soon go into court, with a former 
Prime Minister of France, M- Kdgar 
Faure, representing Mme. Albarran. M. 
Faure is described as helping with "one 
aspect of the case, which aspect is not 
divulged." because. Mme. Albarran says. 
■■| asked him. And also for a thousand 
other reasons." 

There now, Brulgctir: what do you 
mean, "too complex"? 

SOME RAIN DIO FALL 

Seminole Indians staged a mock rain 
dance on the edge of the parched, smol- 
dering Florida Everglades last weekend 
and— as if truly on call— the showers 
came. They were scattered but gave relief 
to weary fire fighters who had battled the 
bla/e across 60.000 acres of Everglades 
National Park (SI. June 4l. By Sunday, 
park spotter planes reported all clear. 

But even as relief came to the F.ver- 
glades. tires flared afresh on its west 
coast, threatening the National .Audu- 
bon Society’s 6.000-acre Corkscrew 
Swamp Sanctuary 30 miles south of Fort 
Myers, The fire had burned lUO acres of 
the sanctuary's yOO-year-old c> press for- 
est. the last big sttind of virgin bald cy- 
press in the U.S. Rallying to the nevs 
threat, local citizens provided bulldo/crs 
and draglines, and firemen worked side 
by side with slate foresters. 

.■\t 3 p.m. Saturday an inch of rain fell, 
and this time the white men danced as 
the tire, 100 yards from the nearest big 
trees, subsided. But it still burns under- 
ground in the dry peat and could pop up 
again anywhere. The big rains, badly 
needed to end ihe danger and bring wild- 
life back to the parklands. still did not 
develop. "These .scattered showers are 
welcome." said one ranger, ■’but what 
we need is a real frog-slranglcf " 

AIN’T DOWN YET 

Farrugul High of Knoxville. Tenn. has 
neither track nor track team, but it does 
have Robert (Handyman) Cjalbraith. 
Robert is a basketball star who is loth 
to be idle. With time on his hands dur- 
ing the track season, he foraged into a 
neighbor's discarded lumber pile and 
with the salvage (and some clever ac- 
tion with friction tape) constructed hur- 
dles. jumping pit and vaulting uprights 
in his backyard. From a nearby field he 


chopped himself a cane pole ( "never had 
a real one"). A discus was borrowed 
from a neighboring school, and his uncle 
loaned him the family heirloom, a Civil 
War cannonball, which you couldn't 
tell from a standard shotput but for the 
hole in the center. 

Robert of Farrugul entered .small 
meets unattached, perfecting his style, 
waiting his chance. Then last week he 
went to Nashville for the state decathlon 
championships. Was Galbraith sensa- 
tional? Did he win medals? Did he break 
records? No, he pulled a leg muscle 
and withdrew from the last six events. 
Was he downhearted? Well. yes. But 
down he was not. He hurried home to 
Knoxville where there were still two 
places for him in the Farrugul High 
dance band, known as "Dr. A1 and the 
Patients. " Handyman Galbraith writes 
his own songs, sings them and triples in 
brass on the saxophone and trumpet, 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• The .American ITtoiball 1 eague may 
vote this month on expansion into .At- 
lanta and New Orleans. efTcctive 1963. 
The league will add two teams or none. 
Tulane is believed ready to rent the Sug- 
ar Bowl to an AFL franchise. 

• East Germany has been denied visas 
for the world wrestling championships 
in Toledo. June 21 27, but there will 
be no complaints from the Communist 
bloc; this is election year for the inter- 
national federation and the Reds want 
to be in on the vote. 

• Dean Look, former Michigan Slate 
star, is quilting baseball (Savannah of 
the Sally League) to try pro football with 
the AFL Buffalo Bills. He says he got 
tired of riding buses through Georgia 
in 1 10® heat. 

A PITCH IN TIME 

Chapel Hill. N.C. has a Little League 
that is really small. One team in the 
league had one Negro boy. The team 
didn't mind, but the league's board of 
directors was all aquiver at the thought 
of a Negro child in such proximity to 
whiles. Roy Cole, board chairman, sug- 
gested to Coach Tom Seism that he drop 
Jerry Ciardner; the board "decided it 
was iraditional." he said, that Negroes 
could not play in the league (one thing 
about tradition, it doesn't usually take 
any "deciding"). Seism refused, and last 
week the board terminated the season. 

This is when Chapel Hill's social con- 
science came to the rescue. .A new or- 
gani/ation. siipporlcd by the ministerial 
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can take it ... or leave it 


New self-powered Remington Lektronic H* lets you shave cord-free 
... or plug it in and shave directly from an outlet. 


Lcklronic II is aclually a cordless shaver 
and a cord shaver in one. 

Self-powered, ii frees you lo shave any- 
where . . . indoors, oiiidc'ors. li needs no cc)rd. 
No oiillci. No sink- Jusi whiskers. Simply 
flick the switch and shave away. I’owerful. 
rechargeable energy cells store up power for 
shave after cordless shave. 

Forget to recharge? No problem. Tlie new 
Lektronic II has reserve power. Just plug 
in the cord, (lick the switch and shave from 



any I lO-voli AC outlet. Either way. with the 
Lektronic II you're never without a shave. 

.\nd what a shave! No blade, no electric 
can touch it for closeness, for comfort. You 
roll your whiskers off (and get a gentle mas- 
sage in the bargain) vviih exclusive Roller 
Combs that adjust to your beard and skin. 

Stop in at any Remington dealer and try 
the Lektronic II, the shaver that can take it 
or leave it. You'll lake it. 


• InuU matk <•/ Sptrn HunJ Ci't/uiralii'/l 




SCORECARD 


Why I decided 
to make ^^adult’’ clubs 
for young people 



Most of you know youngsters who are either talented 
golfers, or who show promise in learning the game. 
Unless, however, they are l)ig enough to use “adult” 
equipment, they have had to play with “toy” clubs, 
or adults' “cut down” clubs. 

Professional and good amateur golfers across the 
country share my dissatisfaction with this equipment, 
My staff and I decided to make clubs suitai)le for 
youngsters and to make them to the .same standards 
of perfection we apply to our regular line. 

After extensive research into youngsters’ size re- 
quirements, we rntroduced hvo lines: Little Ben Clubs 
for ages 6 to lO, and Ben Hogan Junior Clul)s for ages 
10 to 14. 1 cannot overemphasize that the.se sets, which 
include woods, irons and a putter, are fully comparable 
with our adult equipment. They are made under my 
supervision by the same highly skilled craftsmen, and 
subject to the same critical quality control standards. 

In the few months since their introduction, Little 
Ben and Ben Hogan Junior sets have met with en- 
thusiastic acceptance. We accept this as proof that a 
real need has been filled. If a youngster in your family 
is learning— or wants to learn— to play golf, you can 
give him a head start with a set of Ben Hogan clul)s 
suitable for his age. At the same time, you’ll be keep- 
ing him physically fit. 

Your Golf Professional has complete details on 
Little Ben and Ben Hogan Junior .sets. All Ben Hogan 
golf equipment is sold only through Golf Pro Shops. 





A — I.ITTI.F. HKN for ages 
6 to It), (’oiiipirte tii-l — fin- 
clubs with bufi eind head 
cover— $4 1 . Includes drirrr: 
#J, #.). “9 irons;aiid puUvr. 

HOGAN JUNIOR 
for ages 10 to 14. Complete 
set-eight clubs with bag 
and head covers — $73. In- 
cludes driver: #3 wood: *3, 
#5, #7, #9 j'roas; putter; 
and utility wedge. 


/y 





assiH-'iation. announced il would replace 
the l.ittle League program and permit 
desegregated teams. The news prompted 
a general outpouring of appreciation. 
Especially from Coach Seism, who ex- 
plained that Cardner is the only player 
he has "who can throw the ball from 
the pitcher’s mound to home plate.” 

SPEEDY RECOVERY 

The American wife is up against some 
really discouraging competition from 
the White House these days. A dcfeaii>*i 
she most certainly is not. yet it must 
sometimes occur to her that the chances 
of having Pablo Casals in to fiddle for 
friends is remote. Jacquclinitis is fortu- 
nately only a temporary affliction, but 
it tends to recur with certain headlines 
like ulcer pains. We are pleased to report, 
then, that a member of our stall recently 
hit upon an cfTectivc panacea. He was 
able to secure for his beloved a ride, at 
racing speeds, with none other than 
Juan Manuel Eangio. the world auto- 
racing champion live limes over. Mr. 
Kennedy’s charming wife has hud many 
TicVi experiences, bu\ nevcT \Viis one. 

Admittedly, Sefior Fangio made the 
5,4(X)-mile trip from Buenos Aires to the 
racecourse at Lime Rock. Conn,, not to 
entertain ladies, but to promote the 
British Motor Corporation’s Austin 850 
and Austin Cooper cars. Nevertheless. 
Fangio granted our young friend a spin 
in an Austin Cooper, the quicker of 
the two cars (top speed, 90 mph), and 
threw the little machine into a full-power 
slide at every corner. After two laps the 
lady’s eyes were shining. "/'antuMico." 
she said to Fangio, who knows little 
f-nglish. "Mucho gu.\ti>" replied Fan- 
gio. as well he should, for he had cured 
the lady of one malaise — and given her 
another. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Willie Mosconi, on the rise of bil- 
liards: "Now, I'd like to pul pool in 
nice places with plush carpets. Put il 
in the light where everyone can see and 
enjoy it." 

• J.ick Kearns, mun.tger of Archie 
Moore, reflecting on Moore’s draw with 
Willie Pastrano: "It proves that not all 
the thieves are lighters and managers.” 

• Marv Levy. California football coach: 
"Roger Stull is our best punter. He also 
is the only man we've got who can snap 
the ball back on punts. You have to ad- 
mit it's an interesting situation.’' 


Cc 
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How little does it cost to run a big sports car? 


J 'ij Triumph's new sports car, the 
TR-4. lists for $2849*-less 
than a run-of-the-mill convertible. 
It doesn’t use much gas. You get 
about 30 miles per gallon. 

But money couldn't buy a more 
magnificent piece of machinery. 
105 horsepower. 1 lOmph top speed. 
The best engineering Britain offers. 
For instance, all speeds are good 


speedsfortheTR-4.Torque,orthrust, 
is high whether you go fast or slow. 

Other surprises; synchromesh on 
all 4 forward gears. Disc brakes. Wider 
track for a smoother ride. Direct 
rack-and-pinion steering (feels like 
power-steering, but it's much more 
responsive). You can see the TR-4 
today in all 50 states and Canada at 
any of the 650-plus dealers. Notice 


the coachwork (it won a gold medal 
in London) Roll up the windows. 
Stretch out in the leather seats. 

Get a test drive. You’ll soon dis- 
cover why over 60,000 Americans 
say there’s nothing like a Triumph. 

TRIUMPH TR-4 

•p o.t ■ ■ . 
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THREE FOR THE 


MONEY 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


T he three colts blazing through the stretch (hc/ow) are running the race t>f 
their lives. The three iockeys are approaching the climax I'f thcii' elTorls 
for a winning ride. One of them. Willie Shoemaker on .laipur. having held, 
maneuvered and linallv driven his horse with magniliceiit skill, is about t<’ win 
the Belmont Stakes the horseman's race, the mile-and-a-half test of .1-v ear-olds 
that is the most demanding of the classics that make up the Triple Crown. 
Willie and Jaipur are in the center; on the rail is Uraulio Bae/a on Admiral's 
N'ovagc; on the outside is Manuel Yca/a on Crim.soii Satan. 

At the finish, as 50.(X>0 spectators strained to see. it was Shoemaker and Jai- 
pui' hy a slender nose, the end of a brilliant ride. This was a Belmont that will 





TOP PRIZE CHANGES HANDS as ihc scrong fingers of TfiuniJerbird winner Littler (lefr} firnify 
accept ihc firsi-placc check from the grip of pleased lournamcni promoter, Auto Man Gene Kroll. 


G otfs richest first prize — the juicy 
S25.000 check shown above — was 
handed to Gene Littler last Sunday aft- 
ernoon at the Upper Montclair (N.J.) 
Country Club, thus bringing a lilting fi- 
nancial conclusion to what had become 
an intriguing, and somewhat perilous, 
sporting venture. Gene, of course, didn't 
even change his expression: he never 
does. "It's the biggest check 1 ever won." 
he told the assembled sponsors of the 
Thunderbird Classic Invitational, who 
had pul up a grand total of SIOO.OOO in 
prize money as a low-key promotion 
pilch for ihe Newark District Ford Deal- 
ers Association. ‘*1 like the trend. " 
Oddly enough, this was the first big- 
time golf that the New York area had 
seen— except on television — in three 
whole years. And it was a wonderful 
tournament, handsomely produced and 
excitingly played. Sam Snead, that old 
man whose instincts arc fastest when 
the money is biggest, moved to the front 
briefly on the second day w ith a very fine 
66. six under par. On the third day Jack 
Nicklaus bettered this by a stroke w'ith a 
65. knocking in 10 birdies in the final 14 
holes after threc-piitling the first three 
greens. For a moment it looked as if 


Jack, w ho was then lied for Ihe lead with 
Dow Finsterwald, might win his first 
tournament after scarcely more than five 
months as a pro. 

On the final day. however. Littler. who 
had been play ing the same kind of elTori- 
less and consistently brilliant golf he 
had shown earlier in the year, brought 
home a magnificent 67 for a 72-holc to- 
tal of 275 — 13 under par. Nicklaus. who 
finished two strokes behind Littler. took 
the runner-up check of SIO.OOO and Fin- 
stcrwald finally tied for third with Wes 
Lllis Jr. 

As a prelude to next week's Open 
championship at Oakmonl, the Thun- 
derbird brought speculation that Littler 
was in just the right shape to defend his 
title. Asked what he thought his chances 
were, he replied, “Nil.” Asked why, 
he said in his self-deprecatory manner, 
“There's too much dog in me." But Sun- 
day afternoon at Lpper Montclair his 
fellow pros were calling him a wealthy 
dog. 

There arc two schools of thought 
among leading professional golfers on 
the wisdom of playing a tournament 
in the week before the U.S. Open. One 
believes the week should be religiously 


and rigorously devoted to practice 
rounds and a study of the contours of 
the course where the Open is going to be 
played. The other group holds that a 
final tune-up in competition whets the 
mind and muscles. But this year the 
two schools were united, cemented by 
the new Thunderbird's SIOO.OOO prize 
purse— a sum so round it warmed the 
hearts and perhaps dampened the palms 
of all the touring pros. Even so rich a 
golfer as Arnold Palmer was not about to 
disregard a first prize of S25.000. “Who's 
going to pass up that kind of money?” 
he said some months ago when asked if 
he would enter the Thunderbird. As 
events turned out. he should have stayed 
at home. He got only S460 for finishing a 
sad 35ih, and then he cut his hand un- 
loading his baggage Sunday night, a 
three-stitch injury that could affect his 
play in the Open. 

In the past only three golf tourna- 
ments have ever put up a prize equal to 
Thunderbird's hundred grand. One was 
the now defunct World Championship 
of Golf, a promotion by the late Cieorge 
S. May at his garish Tam O'Shanter 
Country Club outside Chicago that last- 
ed from 1954 to 1957. The others were the 
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GOLF, AUTOS AND 
THE IMAGE MAKERS 


The biggest winner's purse on the tour is put up by some publicity- 
conscious car dealers, and is accepted with pleasure by Gene Littler 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


1960 Palm Springs Doscri Classic and 
this year’s Masters. 

When the idea for the Thunderbird 
was first seriousis discussed a scant 10 
niomh.s ago. there was agreement on 
the need for a powerful stinutkis. such 
as a SIOO.OOO purse. New Yorkers and 
their suburban neighbors are tough 
and jaded customers who like to believe 
they won’t watch anything that’s not 
first class. Sometimes, as it turned out. 
they won’t watch csen then. Craig Wood, 
a onetime Masters champion and one 
of the best pro golfers of the 1 9.^0s. k new 
this as well as an\one, since Craig is a 
New Yorker himself. Even so. it was the 
plan of Wood. b\ now a Ford dealer in 
Asbury Park. N.J.. and his fellow Ford 
dealer. Eugene Kroll of Long Branch, 
to sponsor a golf tournament for the 
New York area in the name of all their 
fellow Ford dealers. 

The going was a little heavy at first. 
A lot of the dealers in the vicinity of 
New York City — presumably the non- 
golling tennis players, bowlers and TV 
watchers — were not convinced a golf 
tournament would sell cars. However, 
selling cars was not the main concern 
of Wood and Kroll. They were interested 


in prestige. Golf is a “prestige” game, 
they argued. Eh go, a high-class golf tour- 
nament would heighten the prestige of 
the Ford dealers, to say nothing of all 
car dealers, in the area. “Building the 
dealer image” was the theme they kept 
running up the flagpole. 

The first problem involved in pro- 
moting u SiOO.OtX) golf tournament is 
where to get the SIOO.OOO. Wood and 
Kroll had the answer to that one. Each 
Ford dealer is normally required to put 
between S13 and S20 into an advertising 
kitty every time he gets a car from De- 
troit. the selling price of the car deter- 
mining the amount. Usually this money 
is spent by the Ford dealers of a par- 
ticular area on billboards, radio and TV 
spot commercials and newspaper ads. 
Wood and Kroll wanted to take SIOO.- 
tXW or more out of this budget and ap- 
ply it to the golf tournament as a form 
of institutional advertising. They felt 
that in a community of II million peo- 
ple a lot of potential customers would 
respond favorably. 

The dealers, in what Ford technically 
knows as its Newark District — where the 
advertising pool will total about SI. 5 
million this year— liked the idea, and the 


PG.A granted last week's playing dates. 
Now it was only a matter of finding a 
suitable golf course and the right people 
to tangle with the surprisingly compli- 
cated details of a major golf promotion. 

Not many country clubs like to have 
the pros and their galleries tramping all 
over their premises for a week, so the 
only hope of finding a suitable private 
course for a tournament is to locale a 
club that is not averse to publicity, or 
to making a little money. Fortunate- 
ly. Wood and Kroll found just the golf 
course they needed in just the right spot 
— the Upper Montclair Country Club, 
located in Clifton, N.J.. only 30 min- 
utes of lurnpikc-typc driving from mid- 
town Manhattan. 

Since a pro golf tournament may make 
a profit for the host club of some S25.000 
to S50.000 (it can lose money, too), a lot 
of Upper Montclair’s members liked the 
idea. What’s more, the Ford dealers 
agreed to cover any losses. When Jesse 
White, an enterprising and enthusiastic 
New Jersey chemical company owner, 
was elected club president last Novem- 
ber he rallied the membership behind 
the idea. Thus the Ford dealers ended 
up with a fine Robert Trent Jones golf 

ivMwueti 
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THUNDERBIRO ionixmuii 


WHAT A MAJOR TOURNAMENT COSTS 

The Upper Montclair Country Club htiilgetai S2iH}.(XH) to stage the Thutulerbird. 
as shown below. Ford dealers put up all prise money and agreed to cover any deficit. 

S30.000 Course preparaiion and rchabiliiation (fertiii/er. paint, etc.) 
30.0(X) Security; 80 to iOO plaincluthcsmcn 

21.000 Seven percent federal admission tax 

15.000 Construction of scoreboard, signs, tents 

15.000 Expanding power facilities for telephone and television 

10.000 Publicity, including three pretournament press luncheons 
7,000 Twenty-two thousand yards of snow fencing to surround course 

7.000 Printing of badges (12 different types) and 145,000 tickets 

5.(X)0 Liability and property insurance 

4.000 Professional Golfers' Association tournament fee 

3.000 Rent of 50 comfort stations 

3.000 Twenty miles of rope to keep spectators off fairways 

1.000 Uniforms for caddies and messengers 
1,(X)0 Photographs for future use by the club 

5(K) Marshals' hats 

25,000 Set aside as share of Thunderbird-cunncctcd golf exhibitions 

22,500 Extra personnel and miscellaneous administrative expenses 

$ 200,000 


course, which easily ranked among the 
dozen or so best 18 holes that the pros 
would be likely to see all year. 

The Ford dealers recognized that their 
golf tournament must be a very soft sell. 
Harold Galloway, the chairman of the 
Newark District Ford Dealers Associa- 
tion, put it this way: "We want people to 
think of us as good citizens, good busi- 
ness people in our community. We hope 
to let people know that auto dealers care 
about something besides automobiles. 
We are trying to make a better image in 
the community.” 

Gene Kroll added. "If people think 
more of us we'll sell more cars. You go 
to a store to buy a dress because (he 
store has a good name. It's a name store. 
Our purpose in putting on this tourna- 
ment is to build up our image as human 
beings. We have sunk low in the public's 
estimate. Once it was the thing to make 
cracks about minority groups, but that 
isn’t allowed now. Now people make 
fun of us. If I meet a man on the street 
and he asks me what 1 do. I tell him I’m 
in real estate. 1 won't tell him 1 sell cars," 

It was Kroll's idea to name the tourna- 
ment after the Thunderbird car. "Thai’s 
Our prestige car," explains Galloway. 
"Golf since F.isenhower has developed 
as a participation sport and also as a 
tremendous spectator sport, and it's a 
sport that carries a lot of prestige. So we 
w anted to as.sociate our tournament w ith 
the car that has the most prestige. Also, 
we figured the press would be more apt 
to use the word I hunderbird than the 
word Ford. It wouldn't sound quite so 
commercial.'’ This ploy was not wholly 
successful. The Associated Press called 
the tournament rather abruptly the 
Classic and warned editors to leave 
Thunderbird out of the title or else de- 
lete the A.P. identification. 

Inasmuch as the Thunderbird was 
strictly an advertising venture, the Ford 
dealers wanted to spend money, not 
make it. So they told the Upper Mont- 
clair CC to pick out a worthwhile char- 
ity with w hich to share the profits, 1 he 
club chose MFND (Medicine to Flimi- 
naie Nerve and Muscle Disorders). 

The club agreed that tw o-thirds of the 
net profits of the tournament would go 
to MEND, and the club could keep the 
remaining onc-lhird for itself. And just 
in case there weren't any net profits. 
Club President White, who also became 
the tournament’s general chairman, de- 
cided to stage a onc-day pro-amateur 


event before the Thunderbird Classic 
began, all gate receipts to MEND, 

Pro-am tournaments have grown into 
such a fad in recent years that some of 
(hem charge amateurs as much as S300 
apiece for the privilege of playing golf 
in partnership with the name pros. In 
the case of the Thunderbird the ama- 
teur's fee was SlOO. Since 5.000 people 
paid S5 apiece to watch this rather pon- 
derous event, the gate added up to a 
sizable contribution for MEND. 

Because the Thunderbird Classic was 
the first major golf tournament to reach 
the New York area since the 1959 U.S. 
Open at Winged Foot, everyone antici- 
pated that the golf-starved multitudes 
would swarm over the Upper Montclair 
course in unprecedented numbers. Wil- 
liam Pelo, the club member who chaired 
the admissions committee, at one point 
estimated that as many as I20.(X)0 spec- 
tators might converge on Upper Mont- 
clair during the four-day period, with 
the Sunday crowd reaching as high as 
45,0CX) to watch the finish. Although fig- 
ures on golf attendance are elusive at 
best and imaginary at worst, it is unlike- 
ly that more than 22.000 people have 
ever watched a golf tournament on a 
single course on a single day. Nonethe- 
less. the Thunderbird budget {see ho.x) 
was predicated on a four-day crowd of 
60,000 -an average of 15.000 per day. 

The work and enthusiasm so many 
of Upper Montclair CC’s members 


poured into the tournament was typical 
for such golf ventures ^and prodigious. 
Chairman White virtually abandoned 
his chemical business during the three 
months preceding the event. Among the 
various committee members were five 
company presidents, two vice-presi- 
dents, u judge, a sportseaster, the treas- 
urer of a pharmaceutical company, the 
vice-president and dean of English at 
New York University and a stockbro- 
ker. The only paid member of the exec- 
utive stair was Fred Corcoran, a veteran 
golf promoter and former director of the 
PGA tour who was called in for advice 
several months ago. "Five million dol- 
lars couldn't pay for the amount of work 
that has been done by the members,” 
said Tournament C hairman G. Norman 
Widmark, a Newark lawyer. "You have 
S75.000- and S100,(XX)-a-year men show- 
ing pros the locker room and acting 
as greeters." 

As in most sports events, one of (he 
most lucrative sources of revenue was 
the program, a slick-paper book running 
to 142 pages and carrying 95 pages of 
advertising, mostly from friendly k>cal 
merchants. The members themselves 
rang doorbells to sell the ads at S60() a 
page. The program sold for SI a copy. 
Other income was to come from the car- 
parking concession. !5''i to i of the 
net profits of the food-and-drink con- 
cession and the food and liquor sales 
inside the clubhouse itself. 


Il was agreed in advance that the TV 
rights for the final hour of SLinda>‘s play 
\sould be given to NBC-TV without 
charge so that the ford dealers could 
buy the advertising time at a minimum 
rate. NBC thereupon sold them the time 
for S90.000. of which the parent Ford 
Motor Company of Detroit paid S65,* 
000. In addition, the Newark-area deal- 
ers spent S50.000 for radio, newspaper, 
local TV and billboard promotion. 

Playing the soft-sell theme at an ab- 
solute piiiitissiimi. the club and the Ford 
dealers kept the Thunderbird name and 
product as inconspicuous as possible 
on the club premises. An exception was 
u creamy nesv T-Bird that sat on the 
lawn just ofT the I8ih green. It was being 
raHled at SI a chance by seven local 
hospitals who were permitted to keep 
all the proceeds from their ticket sales, 
which topped S35.000. Over the big 
official scoreboard a sign proclaimed 
that this was the Thunderbird Classic, 
and in the driveway outside the club 
25 brand-new T-Birds sat at the ready 
with pretty lady club members at the 
steering wheels ready to drive the con- 


testants to their destinations. In a slight 
show of class consciousness two golfers 
got to keep their T-Birds throughout 
their stay — Palmer and Gary Player. 
All cars, of course, were provided by 
the focal dealers. 

New York, New York! 

il was, all told, an orderly and ex- 
cellent promotion designed to take ad- 
vantage of the surging national interest 
in professional golf— but it could hardly 
lie considered an unqualified success. 
New York sportsw liters are fond of 
telling their readers that they live in a 
wonderful sports town, but this is a 
myth. The sitd fact is that only about 
30.000 paid to see the Thunderbird 
Classic m its four days (though the an- 
nounced ligurc was 40.000). its biggest 
crowd, Saturday's, barely reached 10.- 
000. less than half what Augusta. Cia. 
(pop. 70.626) produced on the Saturday 
of its 1962 tournament. 

The disappointing box-ollice revenue 
— estimated at S130.000— seemed to 
limit any hope of balancing the club's 
tournament budget without I ord dealer 


help. After taking a fast look at Sunday's 
co/y gallery. Dealer Kroll observed 
wryly that the tournament officials were 
trying to decide whether to inscribe the 
winner's S25.000 check, "Do not deposit 
until Labor Day." or just, ■insufficient 
funds." "We are all," ho said sadly, "in 
a hanging mood." 

When the preliminary liguies were 
reviewed on Monday after the final 
stroke was struck in the Thunderbird 
Classic, it appeared that MFNI^ had 
little but its proceeds from Wednesday's 
pro-am. S25.()(M), that local hospitals 
had their rafllc cut. that the Upper 
Montclair CC had a freshly I'crlilizcd. 
heavily trampled golf course and that 
the Newark District Ford Dealers Asso- 
ciation had paid about a quarter of a 
million dollars to improve its image. 

But what's so wrong with all that'.’ The 
fans who came saw a fine golf lourna- 
mem. there's talk of another SlOO.OtK) 
Classic next year and Gene l.itiler can 
happily defend his L .S. Open title vvhile 
whistling that couplet from an apt wine 
commercial: "What's the word? Hum 
derbird!" end 
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THE 
RUGGED 
SPORTS 
OF ETON 


In spite of their elegant morning coats and 
fancy pants, the well-born boys of Eton Col- 
lege. England's most celebrated "public" 
(i.e.. private) school, are tireless devotees of 
sport. Their athletic tradition is long — the 
school was founded in 1442— rowdy and sto- 
ried. even though Wellington never really said 
all that about their playing fields. What the 
duke did say ivas that he owed his own spir- 
it of enterprise to the "tricks / used to play 
in the College garden. " Now. with equal spir- 
it. Etonians play a host of violent games, 
in uniform ( tike the natty young gentlemen 
playing the Field Game at right) and out. 
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ETON SPORTS cofrlinued 

"Gentlemen may not make any unnecessary noise." 
commands a notice in an Eton College gym. So. 
suppressing his urge to grunt, the Etonian at left 
manfully, and mutely, lifts his barbell. A recent in- 
novation. weight lifting is considered "hardly on,” 
but boxing. "fives”~a form of handball (right ) — 
soccer. Rugby, cricket, fencing, rowing and running 
have long been thoroughly on. Whatever you' re do- 
ing. you pretend not to care a fig. No Etonian would 
ever think of warming up. "We've known chaps go 
straight from a rugger match into a boxing tourna- 
ment," says one tutor. "Sonice. so terribly natural.” 

CONTINUED 
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£TON SPORTS 


Of all Eton sports, the Wall Game Is the most hallowed, and 
the most futile. Not a goal has been scored since 1909 The 
main point of the game is to move a ball past a certain mark on 
an old wall and thus earn the right to try for a goaf Etonians 
maintain that it is really an intellectual exercise. "The secret." 




■ t-f 
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says one. "lies in knowing at precisely which point in the heap 
to push your fist to be most effective." To pursue this study 
without losing an ear. they wear woolen helmets, as well as uni- 
forms of studied and raffish antiquity. H may seem like may- 
hem. but at Eton you get caned anyway if you fail to exercise. 
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CHAOS, INC 



O n Scpicmber 25 C hicago vv^ill be ihe 
scene or a heavyweight champion- 
ship light between the incumbent. Floyd 
Patterson, and hischallengcr. Sonny Lis- 
ton. If form means anything. Chicago 
also will be the scene of more confusion 
than the Honorable Richard J. Daley, 
mayor, has ever experienced. To be sure, 
a heavyweight chajnpionship light al- 
ways tends to be a somewhat tumullu- 
tuis and disorganized affair. Riit this one 
carries a built-in guarantee of confu- 
sion: it is promoted by Championship 
Sports. Inc., an outlii that speciali^'es in 
promotional bedlam. It is no simple task 
even to determine who ia Championship 


Sports. Inc. Subject to hourly change, 
substitution and correction, the dramatis 
personae in CSl appear to be: 

Tom Bolan. 38. a tight-lipped partner 
in Roy Cohn’s law- firm and the presi- 
dent of CSI. 

Al Bolan. 33. Tom's "nice guy” broth- 
er. Brooklyn-bred sports editor of the 
Cyvenpoim Star, a neighborhood week- 
ly. New to the big money, well-meaning, 
but inexperienced. Vice-president and 
general manager of CSI. 

Roy Cohn. 35. onetime boy gumshoe 
for the late Senator Joe McCarthy, now 
a Wall Street lawyer and budding in- 
dustrialist (Lionel Corporation), Until 


recently. Cohn has been too busy flitting 
from one thing to another to bother w ith 
CSI on a daily basis. 

Bill Fugazy. 37, Cohn’s buddy. In the 
travel business. May or may not have 
an interest in CSI — it depends on who's 
talking. If it’s Fuga/v. the answer is yes. 
If his associates, no. 

The involved history of this meny 
band dates back to the fall of 1959 when 
Cohn and Fugazy took over an ouilit 
called F-cature Sports, the main chunk 
of debris remaindered from the Bill Ros- 
ensohn promotional debacle. Neither 
of them knew anything about boxing, 
so Bill's uncle. Humbert (Jack) Fugazy. 


2ft 



Championship Sports, Inc., born Feature Sports, has earned the name 
because of the blunders it has made in promoting title fights around 
the country. This fall CSI will get a whack at the city of Chicago 



a respected boxing man highly regarded 
by Cus D’Amato. Patterson’s manager, 
\\as made the promoter. Tom Bolan be- 
came treasurer. 

L'ncle Jack was slowly eased to one 
side by his nephew and Cohn, and the 
second Paiterson-Johansson fight at the 
Polo Grounds in New York almost lit- 
erally turned into a riot. The crowd to- 
taled 50.000. but only 32,000 had paid 
to get in. The rest were gate crashers. 
Spectators adopted a first-come, lirst-sit 
policy, with squatter's rights paramount. 
Many with SlOO tickets eouldn't see the 
fight because of the glut in the aisles. 

Although Uncle Jack and Ned Brown, 


another respected boxing figure, w ho was 
handling publicity, had warned that 
extra guards would be necessary, their 
warnings were disregarded. When the 
whole mess was o\er. Bill Fugazy airily 
blamed the police. “The cops’ fault.” 
he announced. To which Police Com- 
missioner Sio\e Kennedy retorted, “The 
police function is to enforce public law 
for the protection of all the public and 
not to assist fight promoters who chisel 
on expenses." 

Ned Brown, who left Feature Sports 
after the fight, has expressed an inten- 
tion to sue. “I wasn't paid what 1 was 
promised.” he says, “and they didn’t pay 
the expenses guaranteed to me." Brown, 
who is 79 years old, says, “Over the years. 
I've never had an experience like this.” 

With ill will festering in New York. 
Feature Sports sought a new site for 
the third and final Patterson-Johansson 
light. In July of 1960 Bill Fugazy an- 
nounced that the fight would be held in 
Los -Angeles Coliseum on November I, 
and said he expected a milHon-dollar 
gate. The fight was held in Miami Beach 
in March 1961, and it grossed a live gate 
of about S500.000. 

What happened in Miami Beach was 
more preposterous than what had trans- 
spired in New York. Says a Miami sports- 
writer: “The promotion was one massive 
blunder.” Cohn, Fugazy and Tom Bo- 
lan were coldly formal. They seemed to 
take the attitude that they needed no 
help from the locals. Only .A1 Bolan, 
brought in as general manager, put him- 
self out. “What do you know about 
boxing?" Bill Fugazy demanded of one 
boxing commissioner. “You’re just in 
the w hisky business.” This prompted one 
columnist to write that Fugazy 's father 
“should take his offspring to the wood- 
shed and, with an old-fashioned belt, 
teach his brat some manners.” 

The daily ticket-sale announcements 
were wildly imaginative. The ticket of- 
fice repeatedly issued erroneous state- 
ments as to how' much would be in the 
till. One day it would be several hundred 
thousand dollars, the next day half that. 
The seating plan kept changing with 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


the advance-sale announcements, and 
anyone who bought a ticket had no idea 
of where he'd wJnd up silting. Three 
hours before the fight, the promoters 
panicked. Scats in six SlOO locations 
were restamped S20— on the back. All 
the lime this was going on. Bill Fugazy 
was denying it was happening. 

Scalpers quickly tumbled to the move. 
They began paying S20 for SlOO tickets 
inside, then moved outside where they 
flashed the SlOO side and unloaded them 
for the bargain price of S30. Of course, 
customers who had paid SlOO weren’t 
overjoyed when they found themselves 
flanked by latecomers who had spent 
only S20 or even S30. 

/ n the spring of 1961 Feature Sports 
was replaced by a new organiztition. 
Championship Sports. Inc. Basically it 
contained the same cast of characters 
as Feature Sports, but the Bolan broth- 
ers, whom Floyd Patterson likes, moved 
up front, and Cohn and Fugazy slid 
back into the shadows. Uncle Jack Fu- 
gazy was made “director of boxing 
activities” and was informed in July 
he would receive no pay. A month 
later he filed suit against Feature Sports, 
nephew Bill, Cohn and Tom Bolan 
for more than SI 30,000 he says was 
due him from the two Patterson-Jo- 
hansson fights. “Roy Cohn. Bill Fu- 
gazy. Tom Bolan. they arc the three 
principals.” Uncle Jack says with feel- 
ing. “I’d ask them [for the money], and 
they’d say, ‘Next week.' But next week 
never arrived. Probably they feel that if 
they don't pay anyone, you’ll pass away. 
They probably feel that way about me. 
[Uncle Jack is 75.] But I'm in much 
better health than they think. I'm willing 
to take all three in the ring and beat 
their heads off.” 

Uncle Jack does not try to restrain his 
anger toward his nephew and Cohn. 
“You never met two people,” he says, 
“who, according to their talk, control 
the universe. They know who to put 
their hands on. But when they need 
something, they come crawling. It makes 
me sick when I talk about them. Not 
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Best engine 
life preserver — 
Quaker State 
Motor Oil 


MADE FROM 100% 
PORE PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE OIL 



play better golf with a 

Super Maxfli 

DISTANCE, No bail gives you greater 
distance than the Super Maxfli. 
Tests pi'ove there is no longer ball. 
ACCURACY. No ball plays more accu- 
rately off every club because no golf 
ball is made more accurately. 
CONSISTENCY. No ball delivers more 
consistent performance. Every Super 
Maxfli, built and tested within ex- 
ceedingly narrow limits of internal 
compression, plays outstandingly 
the same. Stays white longer, too! 
YouTl never know how good you are 
until you play a Super Maxfli, 


one of (hern knows a thing about boxing. 
They have done more to kill boxing than 
all the mobsters pul together.” 

Also suing Feature Sports is Eric 
Schoeppner, the Cierman lighL heavy- 
weight. whose title bout against Archie 
Moore was canceled. In turn Feature 
Sports blames Moore for the cancella- 
tion and is suing him. 

With the Bolans out in front. Cham- 
pionship Sports has not improved on 
Feature Sports' tendency to blunder. 
First Tom BoJan announced that Pat- 
terson’s next opponent would be either 
Henry Cooper of England or Eddie 
Machen. After Bolan called that one 
wrong. Bill Fugazy showed up in Europe 
proclaiming, first from Geneva, then 
from Rome, that he had matched Jo- 
hansson with Sonny Liston. Tom Bcbn 
next announced that Patterson would 
fight Tom McNecley in Boston in the fall 
of 1961. The fight was first scheduled for 
September, then ••definitely” October 23 
and finally Noteniber IJ. As it turned 
out. Bolan was one-third right. Patter- 
son fought McNcelcy in Toronto in 
December. 

T he promotion was not exactly a 
screaming success. For one thing, 
Toronto didn’t like being used as a 
dumping ground for Boston. For anoth- 
er. McNceley continued to train in Bos- 
ton, thereby minimizing the opportuni- 
ties for giving the fight a little hoopla. 
(Of course, there are those who say that 
if Toronto fans had seen McNccIcy train 
in person the gate would have been even 
smaller.) And. finally, CSI brightly 
picked December 4 as the date for the 
fight, expecting to capitalize on the huge 
crowd that had jammed into Toronto 
for the annual Grey Cup pro football 
g<mic. The only trouble was that at Grey 
Cup lime Canadians don’t care about 
anything but football. They couldn’t be 
bothered if Alaska declared war. As a 
result, the fight drew- a mere 7,813 fans 
and a live gate of SI06,740. 

CSI’s latest miscue occurred recently 
when it prematurely announced that the 
Lision-Pattcrson fight was set for New 
York. The announcement came before 
Liston had even applied for a license, 
and when the New York commission 
turned Liston down because of his du- 
bious record, CSl was hooked. Thus Chi- 
cago, which is even touchier than Toron- 
to about hand-me-downs, gels what New 
York rejected. 

fiutriniml 
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Viceroy s got the taste thats right! 

Some filter cigarettes taste too strong-just like the 
unfiltered kind. Some taste too light-and they’re no fun at all. / 

But Viceroy tastes the way you'd like a filter cigarette to taste. 

Smoke all seven of the leading filter brands, and you’ll 
agree: some taste too strong . . . some taste too light . . . but 
Viceroy’s got the taste that’s right. That’s right! That's right] 





The only all extra quality Scotch 

(it’s on the label and In the bottle) 


CHAOS, INC. 


But if the visible activities of Cham- 
pionship Sports arc perplexing, the 
internal affairs of the corporation are 
flabbergasting. It is as if everyone had 
agreed not to agree \siih anyone else. 
Al Bolan says he has a 15'',' stock in- 
terest. Big Brother Tom says Al has only 
9' ;. Al says Roy Cohn will not be ac- 
tively involved with the tight. Cohn, al- 
ready atwitler at press conferences, says. 
"I have a very active interest in it.” 
Cohn says AVs job is merely to look 
after "the day-to-day details." Al says. 
■■I'ni the promoter of the light." Ac- 
cording to Tom, Cohn ovsns 50' , of the 
stock (Al thought Cohn owned about 
33''c). Al says Bill f uga^y has nothing 
to do with CSl. F'ugazy runs around 
saying he has a piece of CSl. The only 
certainty appears to be that he has. by 
his own admission, no official voice iP 
CSl — for the moment, anyway. In a 
recent interxiew with Sid Zilf of the l.ox 
Angetcs Times. Fugazy told xxhy he xxaS 
inactive. "A lot of the big companies I 
did business with frowned on my affili- 
ation with boxing." he said. "I like the 
fight game. Maybe I should have made 
the sacrilice and remained active in it. 
Boxing needs sincere, respectable, sub- 
stantial business people in it. But I fig- 
ured I couldn't jeopardize my position 
in it by remaining active." 

D e^pilc Fugazy 's assertion that he has 
a substantial interest in C.SI. pal 
Cohn denies Bill has any interest at all. 
In fact. Cohn denies Bill ever had any in- 
terest in CSl. ( But last June, Tom Bolan 
announced that Fugazy had relinquished 
his interest in CSl. Fugazy immediately 
denied this, saying, "I have not sold my 
interest in Championship Sports and 
have no intention of doing so." Toni 
didn't clarify matters by then saying, 
"There is some misundcrsttinding on 
Bill's part. It is my understanding he 
has relinquished his interest.") Asked if 
there is a chance Bill might wind up in 
CSl. Cohn says. "Always a possibility.” 

What will happen to Chicago wfien 
this magpie's nest is set down there in 
September remains to be seen. Chicago 
is a tough town with a strong instinct 
for self-preservation- it is built on the 
ashes of the great tire of 1871, and it has 
survived Billy Sunday. Al Capone and 
the Chicago Cubs' rotating coach sys- 
tem. This long experience with adversity 
certainly will he of value when Cohn it 
Co, blow into town. eno 


Jumbles, 
wiggles and 
waves 

are what you 
don’t 
get with 



You rail*! see llie distorliotis and im|H‘rfoclions in ordiiiarv sim glasses?, 
but tired, utieomforlabli' eyes tell vmt tliev <tre then*, espeeiallv ulicii 
) oil re aelively usin*; lliem mil in I lie sun. Thai's wliv Ka\ -Han Sun ( dasses 
cost more — (roni .S4.0.5 U|i. With tliem you ■jet ^eiiuim- Hausrii (X Lomb 
0 [iUeaI glass leiise.s. }j;roiuid-aud-)*oIisluMl-lo-eurve to llie saint* liifili stand- 
aitls as Hauseb & Lomb preseription leii.^es. Ciolor atul ibiekiicss are 
perfectlv matelied witli no jumliles. wiggles ami \vavt*s. You gel clear, 
sale, glare-iree vision all tiav long. Hlain (iion-preseriplion) Hav-Haii 
Sun (/lasses are available al optical olliees ami line stores evervwlien*. 
’IV\ on a pair. ..you won't sedth* lor l«*ss. For free slvle foldt'r, write... 
Hansch iX; Lomb. Roebester 2. New York. 


Oi er .stanniiif' frainr styles (ind 
citlars for men and ivninen 




Wear glasses? You can have Ray-Ban Lenses ground to your prescription. 


The Volkswagen Station Wagon 
You either love it or you hate it 



Some people will never buy 
a VW Station Wagon. 

It’s not everybody's little box 
on wheels. 

On the other hand, once we 
get o customer on our side, it's 
usuolly for keeps. 

It's that kind of car. 

True enough, it does seem to be a strange sort of 
onimal at first, no nose, no tail, 
no fins, no wings. Looks like a 
bus? 

You might soy that. 

But don't let its shape fool 
you. It holds more people and 
more things than the biggest 
conventional wagons. 

Yet it’s a good 4 feet shorter 
than the b'lg boys because ail 
the room is on the inside 
There's much more room 
than you've ever seen in any 
regular wagon 
More headroom. 

More storage room, 

A full-sized playpen (with 
full-sized baby) goes right in, 
the centerseatcomes rightout. 

No, you can't park it 



Or it can hold an open bridge tobie, complete 
with ployers and kibitzers. • 

Now that you're inside, look up. The sky comes 



The world. (As seen through the sun>root.) 


down to meet you Some view! 

There’s a huge sun-roof obove you and 23 win- 
dows all around, (Why 
other station wagons 
ore still in the dorkoboul 
sun-roofs is a mystery ) 

But what you con get into the VW Station Wagon 
doesn't compare to whot you can get out of it. 






You'll average something 
like 25 miles to the gallon, give 
or take a couple of miles. 

Oil? You'll probably never 
need any between changes. 

35,000 miles on a set of tires 
won't raise any eyebrows. 
Except possibly your own. 
(We know people who've gotten 60,000.) 

Our wagon would turn up its nose (if it had one) 


at wafer or anti-freeze. It never touches either one 
because the engine is air-cooled. No radiator, no 
radiator problems. (Your temper might boil over in 
hot weather, but not your car.) 

^2,655* buys the de luxe VW wagon. The standard 
version is ^2,275.* Whitewalls optional. 

After you've given it a once-over, there ore really 
only two possibilities: 

Love it you may, hate it you might. 

But ignore it you can't. 
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POOLS 

OF 

POWER 


^^tterns of swift symmetry like those 
formed on the waters of the Severn 
River by the Navy crew at right are 
aspects of rowing visible to all. Less 
visible from the shore but just as ap- 
parent in closer views (following pages) 
are the strength and the strain, the 
fury and the fatigue that go into mak- 
ing those patterns. Despite the de- 
mands of this exacting sport, some 
5,000 ambitious oarsmen in more than 
60 U.S. colleges bend their backs to 
the sweeps with fantastic devotion 
each year. This week some of the best 
of them will race in the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association championships 
on New York’s Onondaga Lake. A 
month from now on Philadelphia’s 
Schuylkill River the same dedicated 
rowers or others like them will be de- 
fending the honor of the U.S. against 
the first Russian shell ever to enter 
the annual Independence Day regatta. 
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IN BATTLE ARRAY, the University of California’s na- 
val fleet lines up for a practice start in San Francisco Bay. 



STROKE AND RECOVERY make a reciprocating 
engine of the taut body of Navy’s Jim Fontana. 



RHYTHM AND FURY are the detonating sparks 
supplied by shouting Coxswain Dick Omohundro. 




EXHAUSTION seems 
mingled with satisfac- 
tion as Navy’s Craig 
Thrasher rests at last. 
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MacGregor puts Kangaroo luxury right in the palm of your hand! 

Feel the difference! MacGregor has created a Kangaroo leather golf glove that’s lighter and thinner 
than any golf glove you’ve ever used. Keeps its shape, too. This is the glove for you — it’s the 
premium glove. MacGregor field-tested this glove a full year before offering it to you. Result: it 
outwears top quality Cabretta and Capeskin gloves by a wide margin. Only MacGregor could 
create a Kangaroo golf glove that’s 20 percent lighter and thinner than the finest gloves sold today. 
That’s because MacGregor has been the pioneer in Kangaroo skin golf products. 


Sold exclusively through golf professionals. 



BRUNSWICK SPORTS 

CINCINNATI 32. OHIO 






'Roger Williams 
Emmett Watson 


To win, you need 
a guy who gives 


So says one coach whose crew, 
like a dozen others, will give 
all they've got at Syracuse 

Wou can't live on promises," says 
^ Coach Hil Leanderson of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, "and you can't 
live on history. It's what you’re doing 
right now that counts." 

As far as Leanderson and 12 other 
of the nation’s top rowing coaches arc 
concerned, right now means this Sat- 
urday, when all their crews will compete 
in the single biggest rowing event of the 
year, the Intercollegiate Row ing Associa- 
tion championship on New York’s On- 
ondaga Lake. With history and promises 
both pulling pretty strongly for them, 
Lcanderson's largely sophomore Huskies 
are entering that race fully confident that 
they’ll win— and there is at least a fair 
chance that they will. 

There is at the same time at least a 
fair chance that any one of a number of 
other crews will do the same thing in 
this punishing three-mile race which is 
at once the first and the linal meeting 
of its kind in the season. This is the race 
for which all of them have been pointing; 
this is the race all of them want to win. 
Navy, as perennially potent a threat on 
collegiate lakes and rivers as it is on the 
global high seas, could pull clear of the 
snags and crabs that have been dogging 
it all season and realize at last the prom- 
ise of its potential. Cornell’s Big Red, 
newly uniformed for battle in shirts that 
reflect its nickname (sec cuwr). might at 
last find a way to shake off Joe Burke's 
high-stroking Pennsylvanians, who have 
cheated it of victory in cliffhangcr finishes 
every time the two have met. Penn’s ow n 
chances look good, provided it can sustain 
over the long pull the unbelievably high 
beats (36 to 40 strokes per minute) that 
it has used to win and tie shorter races. 

Still-unknown quantities as measured 


against any of these eastern crews are 
the big threats from the West: Washing- 
ton’s cocky Huskies and California’s de- 
termined Golden Bears, the defending 
champions. The Bears will he aiming for 
their third straight IR.A win. 

As seasons go. this has been a medio- 
cre one for California, but every year ac- 
tually is u big one for this school, which 
launched its first crew in 1870. a year 
after the college was founded. In and 
around the campus at Berkeley there is 
no great concern over defeats that oc- 
curred earlier in the season. The big race 
is still to be rowed, and if the crew is not 
on top of it this year, the feeling goes, 
it certainly will be by next. Year after 
yearCalifornia'seagcr-bcaver coach, Jim 
Lemmon, works patiently to that end. 

The soft sell 

Few if any intercollegiate sports have 
less promising raw- inatcrial to work with 
than crew, particularly in the West. Like 
his famed predecessor, ky Ebright. Cali- 
fornia’s Lemmon starts sifting the ore 
the moment it is dumvied on campus. On 
the d.iy college opens and the fresh- 
men arrive. Lemmon ships his freshman 
coach. Stan Shawl, and a platoon of 
knowing crewmen off to the registration 
line with a piece of chalk and a note- 
book. They put a mark on the wall six 
feel above the floor, then collar anybody 
who measures up to it. "These kids arc 
nervous about starting college and tired 
of standing in line," says Lemmon, "so 
we have to be tactful. After all. this is a 
sales proposition." The pitch is soft sell; 
How tall are you'.’ How- much do you 
weigh'.’ Arc you going out for another 
sport',’ And if not. why not crew? 

Lemmon's bird dogs keep hands off 
boys who are prepackaged for another 
Cal sport. "Sometimes.’' says the coach, 
■’a kid w ill say he’s going out for basket- 
ball or football, and by the way he talks 
we know they’re counting on him. But 
qukc often he’ll say, 'Yeah. I'm going 

tonunueij 
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cuts the cost of boating! 

Clean, lean Gale outboards give you 
simple, reliable, compact power at 
thrifty prices— down $10 to $65 over 
the full line. Choose from a full 
range of 7 high quality motors from 
3 to 60 hp. Pick a smooth, quiet 
outboard for fishing. Or a spirited, 
sparkling motor for skiing and cruis- 
ing. This year, take your fun on the 
water. And make Gale your power 
choice. See and compare Amer- 
ica's lowest priced, top quality out- 
boards now at your Gale dealer’s. 


Gale V Sovereign, top V-4 value In outboardlng 
(and don't miss the new, improved Sovereign 40] 



ROWING .■I'liwii..' 

out for haslvclball.' I'll ask him where he 
pkivcd ;ind he'll give some little high 
school- First string? 'No. third.' Mas he 
talked to the basketball coaches >el? 
'NVell. no. not yet.* You know very well 
he's not going to play basketball here, 
so you start talking up crew," Occa- 
sionally l-cmmon tips off the basket- 
ball people on exceptionally tall boys 
who pass through the line. In fact, he 
spotted a tall kid named Darrall Jmhoff 
a few years ago and referred him to Pete 
Newell, then basketball coach and now 
athletic director. Imhoff became an All- 
America cenier. 

Raw material in hand. Jim Lemmon 
sets quickly to work. The day after regis- 
tration. he signs the new men up. issues 
them sweat clothes and lakes them on 
a tour of the Ky Ebright boathouse to let 
them soak up some tradition. ‘’I want 
them to see what they're pointing for." 
There is plenty to sec; pictures of the 
Olympians and other Cal champions, 
crew shirts gathered from the vanquished, 
scrapbooks full of past glories and. of 
course, the shells themselves. Says Lem- 
mon fondly: "Their eyes are like sau- 
cers the tirsl lime they see those big 
old eights." 

Next day the freshmen get their first 
taste of rowing. Ina big scow, eight men 
to a side, they chop at the water w ith the 
unfamiliar oars while Lemmon— like an 
ancient galley master — paces between the 
rows, issuing instructions. "The first 
stroke is the worst one you'll ever take, 
i tell them. It certainly is the worst- 
looking. But the scow is a tine place to 
learn basic form. It doesn't tip or roll, 
and you can teach lots of boys at once. 
They spend their first two weeks in the 
scow, putting in 20 to .10 minutes a day 
there and 10 to 15 learning the stroke on 
shore. Then I put them out gradually 
into a shell- Thai's an experience. " in 
the slim, tipsy shells progress is painfully 
slow. \ct by the end of the eight-week 
fall workout the boys can go through 
the motions of rowing. More important, 
they can move the boats, so l.cnimon 
holds a race. "We get six or seven crews 
out there, and it's a not. They get so 
excited you'd think it was the Olympics. 
They jump .scats, catch crabs and bump 
into each other." Somehow, somebody 
crosses the finish line. Lemmon's first 
reaction, as he surveys his freshman 
lineup, is always, "M> God. I'll have to 
race with these guy.s?" "But then." he 
says. "1 remember that they've improved 
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from zero knowledge to a point where 
they can compete — in Just two months, 
That's fantastic." 

In february. when spring semester 
begins. Lemmon again culls the registra- 
tion lines, looking for additional fresh- 
men to supplement the 40 or so who 
decide to return. The crew s hit the water 
the day after classes start. Workouts 
are increased to six days a week (plus 
Sunday before a big race), and by the 
end of the season the crews will have 
rowed halfway to Hawaii. Some of the 
freshmen arc put back in the scow, 
hut most arc now ready for full-time 
duly in the shells. Varsity and jayvee 
oarsmen are shifted from back to front 
and side to side in ;i relentless game of 
musiciil oars. Coxswains and strokes 
arc tested with one crew, then another, 
to see what makes what boat go fastest. 
Occasionally the right combination 
clicks smoothly and swiftly into place; 
normally the juggling continues up to 
and through the early races. If the 
juggling costs Cal a victory, as it did 
against Long Beach Stale this spring, 
that's too bad. It will pay off later on. 

Lemmon-coached crews are not 
know n for smooth style. "We row rough 
— at least by normal standards." says 
Jim. "Wc get the job done with brute 
strength and awkwardness. There arc 
accepted ways of executing the stroke 
cycle, but they aren't right for everyone. 
You can't fit an oarsman into a precon- 
ceived pattern. What matters is not how 
he looks but how ellicicntly he performs. 
If you have the material and the proper 
attitude you can win races with any style." 

The joy of it 

up in the North. Lemmon's appraisal 
is echoed and amplified by his old rival. 
"In rowing." says I-il i.eanderson. "you 
need a guv who gives for the joy of r(. 
not a guy who correlates what he gives 
with what he gets." By Leanderson's 
own admission, the guy who may have 
given most to Washington's success 
this year is a guy who has not even got- 
ten a scat in the varsity crew for his 
pains. He is ftusiraled. furious, crew- 
happy Bill Flint, the stroke of the Wash- 
ington junior varsity boat, whose con- 
tinuous hot breath has spurred the 
varsity to ever belter effort. 

"You can row hour after hour." says 
I.eanderson. "but if you don't have 
competition, all you're doing is slogging 
along. To have a good varsity, you've 
got to have a good jayvee." In race after 
raceduring practice Flint hasslrokcd the 




Were you born in 1936? 


Here — in dollars — is what New England Life's cash-value insurance can mean to your future. 


Sure, you're still in your twenties. But 
now, with your best earning years just get- 
ting under way, is the ideal time to take 
advantage of cash-value life insurance. 

Premium payments are low for you . , . 
and. with a cash-value policy from New 
England Life, you can end up taking out 
several thousand dollars more than you 
put in. 

Say you buy a $15,000 policy. Your 
young family gets that full amount of pro- 
tection. But that’s not all. Let's assume 


you leave your dividends on deposit 
through the years. (Just for illustration 
here, we’ll apply our new. increased divi- 
dend scale, keeping in mind (hat these 
scales do necessarily change from time 
to time,) 

The cash value of your New England 
Life policy at age 65 is $17,976. But your 
premium payments total only $10,577. 
This means that all the dollars you pul in 
and $7,399 more can be yours to use at 
the time of your retirement. 


'.■.'heth. I , . ' • in 

1936 or ■ ct, tu-ll us to mail 
you our hookL ^ "The Three 
Dimrn'^.T of Life Insur- 
ance". It will give you addi- 
tional f.icts and figures, 
V/nte to New England Life, 
Dept. 3S. 501 Bn,lston St-. 
Boston 17. Massachusc^*- 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 





For just *12^5 you can 
own the world’s finest sungh 


(No competitor can duplicate them~at any price! ) 

Tiiese aro ilic ori-'inal wrap-amutKi siiii^las^os first disiovcred by frcnrli 
skiers ancl i.uiiif? drivers. Tbe cMdusive (patented in France) Oraina 1\'® 
lenses are disiortitm-free and arc made with the L’-V factor— a special filter 
formula w liiidi cuts out ultra-violet lays. They give you 180“ glare-free vision 
with no hliinl spots. Tliey are fog-resistant, scratch-iesislaiil. shatliTpniof. 


SEA&S 

SPECTACULARS 

BY K N A 0 L D O F F H A N C K 


In ilavlicht Krav, Til- 
t.-rcrf.T. ami l.iighl 
•mlier. .Slylci f.,r 

in. lu.l.n,: runilnrn'- 
..I ...,.$1295 



TRIM 

The P-F® 
Yacht Shoe 


Try this on for size— the 
classic P-F Yacht Shoe 
with the exclusive“Gnp- 
Block" sole. Designed 
to prevent slipping on 
wet decks or picking up 
stones ashore. Built 
right into the heel: P-F's 
great Posture Founda- 
tion rigid wedge. It helps 
relieve foot and leg 
muscle strain. By B.F. 
Goodrich and Hood. See 
your P-F deafer or write: 
President's Office. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 




ROWING 

Husky jayvees into near victory over 
the varsity w ith less than a quarter of a 
length separating the boats at the linish. 
A fierce competitor, he vvoukl doubtless 
be stroking the varsity boat himself if 
an even fiercer competitor were not 
already in the seat. Varsity stroke Jerry 
Johnsen was the leader of Washington’s 
championship freshmen crew of 1961. 
"He has the kind of confidence that 
gives eonlidencc to others." says his 
former freshman coach, "You could 
spot it the Hrst time he sat in a boat. 
He didn't just sit there and slide his 
longue out of one side of his mouth and 
start pulling. Jerry raced with his head 
from the very start. He's the kind of kid 
who gives even a coach conlidence." 

No letup 

Despite the loss of a boatload of sen- 
iors from last year, the Flint-Johnsen 
rivalry has sparked what Lcanderson 
thought would be a long season of 
sophomore rebuilding into a suddenly 
successful campaign for all the Huskies. 
It began with an easy, expected victory 
over Oregon .State and was followcil two 
weeks later by an unexpected length- 
and-a-half victory over California. In 
a triangular meet with the Lmiversity of 
British C olumhia and UC L.A at Seattle 
a week later, the Husky varsity bree/ed 
home easily with a lime of 6:14.5. The 
Flint-stroked jayvees won even more 
easily and posted better time — 6:12.3. 
At Long Beach on May 19 the jayvees 
again won easily, posting a lime of 
6:16, one second better than the course 
mark. Immediately the varsity went out 
and lictiercd the jayvees' lime by 4.2 
seconds, a fact that still brings anger 
to Bill Flint’s voice when the subject 
is mentioned. 

"VV'e should have Iveaten the varsity’s 
time easy." he says. "In that race we 
went across the line at 26; we wcicii’t 
even pushed, not even a little bit." 

In dav-to-day time trials the varsity 
has shaded the jayvees three limes out 
of four and there will be no letup in 
this intramural scrapping until race day 
on Onondaga Lake. Lcanderson. a nal- 
urall) reticent man, is in no hasle to 
lavish praise on his crews, but there is 
a coach's implied superlative when he 
speaks of them: " I here's nothing in the 
log book that says this crew is real fast. 
The one thing we can say is they're 
consistent, and when you gel consist- 
ency you gel conlidence." eno 
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Tough luck! 

Lucky break! 

Through eight holes 
you never played 
better. Then the sky 
opened up. Tough 
luck!. ..but lucky 
break! It happened 
close to the 
clubhouse, So dry 
off, ..and ordera 
V.O. Incredibly light 
in character. 
Incredibly brilliant in 
flavor. Finest of 
imported whiskies. 
But look— the others 
are straggling in. 
Waiter! 


Seagram's Imported 




Arthur Zich 


Bony pretender 

to the lofty throne of ‘Finisterre 

A thin-skinned yawl with an ingenious steel skeleton is coming into 
the Bermuda race with a reputation as a winner— and a rule-beater 


As skeletons go. the curious marine 
vertebrate shown at left is an ana- 
tomical wonder. A steel pipe, which 
serves as its spinal column, runs from its 
sloe} noso bono all fhe »ay slow n to its 
steel pelvis; steel braces gird up the speci- 
men's ribs, and an extension of the spinal 
column, also steel, even helps hold up 
its tail. The skeleton, with its metal 
bones here indicated in red. tils neatly 
inside the fiber-glass skin of Jack Powell's 
Paper Tiger (shown under sail in insert), 
and if osteologists are intrigued by this 
bony framework, so arc the sailors on the 
135 other yachts gathered at Newport, 
R.l. this week for the start of the 23rd 
Bermuda race. 

Very few skeletons in the history of 
ocean racing have been talked about 
quite as much. This ingenious steel frame 
has been called with admiration the se- 
cret of Paper Tiger's remarkable ocean 
racing success. It has also been criticized 
as a designer's deliberate attempt to ex- 
ploit loopholes in the Cruising Club of 
America's handicap rule to gain a low 
racing rating, thus earning for the boat 
the disparaging label: “a rule-beater." It 
has been the focal point of some won- 
derfully inaccurate speculation and, in 
the process, has ignited one of the hottest 
marine controversies of the past three 
years. 

Had Paper Tiger been a slow boat, or 
had an unfavorable rating, no one would 
have made a sound, except perhaps to 
snicker at the folly of the young design- 


er, Charlie Morgan of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., who dreamed up the idea of build- 
ing a bag of bones. But Paper Tiger, w ith 
a ridiculously low handicap rating of 
25.5, n on ihc championship of ihc 196} 
Southern Ocean Racing Conference in 
her very lirst season afloat. This brought 
on very few snickers. In fact, one oppos- 
ing skipper was so frustrated by Paper 
Tiger's victory he refused to compete 
against the boat again till its rating was 
raised. When Powell sailed his boat to 
its second consecutive SORC champion- 
ship last winter, leading so decisively he 
had only to finish 23rd in the last race to 
win, the skeleton was rattling loudly — 
and another yachtsman just gave up and 
retired from ocean racing altogether. 
Owner Powell was unimpressed by his 
critics. "1 wonder what there is in the 
spirit or the letter of the rule,” he said, 
"which is intended to prevent the build- 
ing of boats that rate well." 

Part of Paper Tiger’s advantage under 
the then existing rule was the stability 
she got from the weight of the steel skel- 
eton, together with that of her fuel and 
water tanks (in blue and black areas at 
left) and her engine and batteries, which 
fit under the sole of the main cabin. These 
all help keep her upright in a breeze; but 
they arc neither as massive nor as wholly 
effective as the imagination of her rivals 
has made them. The backbone is not. 
as rumored, an 1 beam, but common 
2'/i-inch plumbing pipe. The engine is 
not an immense machine sunk in a spe- 


cial blister deep in the skeletal innards; 
it is a small 30-hp Atomic Four, installed 
in a convenient spot just above the cen- 
terboard trunk. The hull is not rein- 
forced »ilh stool rods — oran} l}iingclso. 
It is merely a thin skin of plain glass 
fibers and polyester, an inch at the gar- 
boards and Yg inch at the sheers, and 
besides giving the boat form, its only 
real purpose is to keep the water out. 
Finally, the low-slung gas and water 
tanks, a point of suspicion in any suc- 
cessful ocean racer, have a combined 
capacity of just 120 gallons. 

Despite their modest size, however, 
all these things were placed where they 
would do the most good— down low. to 
act as unpenalized ballast. Thus Paper 
Tiger did indeed lake advantage of a 
loophole in the rule, and Designer Mor- 
gan. a man of refreshing candor in the 
cautious world of naval architecture, 
made no bones about it: "Sure, it's a 
rulc-beatcr. I built it with that in mind. 
But it doesn't cheat the rule. If the rule 
has inequities, then go change the rule.” 

The C'.C'.A. promptly did so, chang- 
ing the method of calculating a boat's 
stability and thus plugging at least par- 
tially a hole which gave Paper Tiger an 
advantage. Two months ago Paper Tiger 
was measured under the revised rule for 
the 635-milc race to Bermuda — the old- 
est. most revered open ocean event in 
American sailing. A new rating came 
back, 27.3, not as low as before but still 
low enough to give Paper Tiger a strong 
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competitive position for her greatest test 
as an ocean racer. 

Unfortunately, one element will be 
missing from the test. Carleton Mitchell 
has not entered his famous Finisteire in 
this year’s race [sec below for Mitch- 
ell's own story). But the designing trend 
his boat has established over the last sev- 
en years will be conspicuously present in 
Paper Tiaer. Like Finisterre. Paper Tifter 
is a short, fat boat; to the e\c it appears 
ungainly and slow, but it possesses a run- 
ning sfjced that belies its beamy shape 
and 4()-foot length. Like Finisterre^ it is 
a center boarder with a driving power to 
windward that is the envy of many a 


larger keelboat. Both boats were built 
to cruise as well as race, yet both, be- 
cause of their low ratings, provoked con- 
troversy leading to changes in the rule. 
This year, as its tough, tubby forebear 
did in 1956, Paper Tifter enters its first 
Bermuda race wearing the crown of the 
Southern Circuit. 

There are, however, two essential dif- 
ferences. One is Paper Tiftcr's steel skele- 
ton, which may start a trend to this kind 
of structure just as Finisterre once gave 
the main impetus toward center board- 
ers. The primary advantage of the skele- 
ton is this: when the stays and shrouds 
arc tightened, the mast is thrust down- 
w'ard, placing strain on the hull. When 
the sails fill out, the strain increases. 


In Paper Tifter. however, that pressure 
is absorbed along the length of the 
pipe backbone, passed on through steel 
ribs to the plywood bulkheads and final- 
ly dispersed over the broad deck with 
its eight-inch crown. Meanwhile, the 
slays and shrouds, themselves anchored 
to the skeleton, stay uniformly taut, al- 
lowing the sails to retain the best aero- 
dynamic shape. 

The other difference between the two 
boats is pure status— /•'/VMJfcm-’ is the 
only three-lime winner in the 56-ycar 
history of the big race; her successor has 
a long way to go. When this fact is 
pointed out, Morgan just smiles conli- 
denily and says, “We'repicking up where 
Finisterre left off.” 



A look back at a 
lively race 

M'ith his yawl Finisterre in temporary 
retirement, Carleton Mitchell, the only 
three-time winner of the Bermuda race, 
reflects on a skipper' s decisive moments. 

The most interesting single aspect of the 
Bermuda race in retrospect is that invariably 
there comes a moment of decision. Some- 
where along the line, skippers and crew will 
encounter an opportunity, a choice, and 
what IS done may well determine how they 
v%ill cross the finish line offSt. I>avids Head, 
perhaps days later. 

In 1950 .Argyll inched her way toward a 
squall, where she found wind to work into 
a new weather system and wen t on to victory. 
Ten years later Finisterre. with bare steer- 
ageway. jibed toward the rhumb line and 
was in a favored position to drive for the 
finish when heavy winds struck. But deci- 
sions do not always pay off. In 1954, while 
racing aboard Fiiiisiene'% predecessor. Car- 


ihhee. wc made a choice of tacks beyond the 
Gulf Stream and finished far behind, while 
Malay, apparently lost after gambling on 
a westerly shift, picked up her wind to 
top the lot. 

Yet perhaps it is this very quality of un- 
certainty that makes the Bermuda race the 
most intriguing event in ocean racing. No 
other course of comparab/c length offers 
greater variables of current and wind. Off 
to starboard lies Cape Hatteras, famous as 
a weather breeder, the dividing line between 
cold fronts sweeping down from polar re- 
gions and warm air masses drifting north- 
ward from the Gulf of Mexico. And about 
one-third of the way from Newport to Ber- 
muda lurks the Gulf Stream, a complex 
phenomenon of flow and countcrflow. 

Against these varying problems there 
seems only one practical. long-rtingc plan 
of attack for the skipper of a good boat, 
and that is to play percentages. Yachting 
Historian Alf Loomis summed it up once by 
w riting, "The boat most likely to win is the 
one which keeps closest to the rhumb line 
and which never stops in the calms or short- 
ens down unduly in the gales.” In other 
words, cover the least possible number of 
miles while keeping the boat moving at its 
best in the winds of the moment. Perhaps 
in all ocean racing the latter is (he key — 
going at maximum potential speed at all 
limes through the optimum combination of 
sails and trim. In this the smaller boats have 
ar advantage in sheer human capabilities 
that will be difl'iculi to legislate out of 
existence by rule. 

Playing percentages begins with a stra- 
tegic concept determined in advance. The 
most obvious and perhaps most likcly-to- 
succecd plan is to lay a course from the 
start off Brenton Reef to an entry point on 
the continental side of the Gulf Stream. 
Temperature readingsestablish entry into the 
warm flow of the Stream; once in, the boat’s 
heading should be altered to bring the flow 


on the beam. With luck, the point of entry 
will be just far enough west of the direct 
course to allow the current to set the boat 
back on the rhumb line at the point of exit. 
There is then a straight shot to Bermuda if 
the wind is free. If not, playing percentages 
requires tacking across the rhumb line and 
not indulging in a long-shot gamble toward 
an anticipated' wind' shift. 

While ollieial weather forecasts should not 
be ignored, it is well to remember that during 
the last race in 1960, within hours of receiv- 
ing radio reports predicting continued light 
winds to the finish, the fleet was shortening 
down in a gale. The wise skipper will pin 
more of his faith on the action of the barom- 
eter, the look of the sky and the trend of the 
wind than on words of wisdom emanating 
from the weather bureau. Asa rule of thumb, 
in recent races the overall action of the 
bree/e beyond the Stream has been clockwise 
— lifting and freeing boats on (he starboard 
lack, allowing those on the rhumb line to 
lay the finish. Those who take flyers to the 
cast or west are therefore going against the 
percentages, investing in extra distance 
without assurance of compensating returns. 
Yet the most daring gamble may occasional- 
ly beat the percentages. This race was once 
called "The Great Atlantic Lottery” by John 
Nicholas Brown after a typically exasperat- 
ing trek on Bolero. Proof of his point is the 
1954 victory of Malay, which remains as 
haunting memory. 

But w hether play ing percentages or taking 
a long shot, there comes the big moment— 
the point of decision. Sometimes it is dif- 
ficult to recognirc. Sometimes it comes on 
the wings of a cold savage squall pelting 
and screaming in the night. Or it may ar- 
rive from a bright, sunny sky. spinnaker 
barely tilling, the crew indolently padding 
around the deck in shorts. But come it will, 
the moment of whut-might-have-been, later 
to be analyzed and bewailed in the bars of 
Hamilton. end 
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Kids are beautiful people. That's why 
you love and protect them. The lov- 
ing comes easy. And when you choose 
a young kind of life insurance, the 
protection comes easy too. H During 
the years when future and family are 
growing. Occidental Change-Easy 
Term Insurance gives young fathers 
high protection at low cost. At age 


The low cost of loving 

thirty, $12.00 a month buys you 
$24,160 of term insurance for the next 
five years— about half to a third the 
cost of life-long insurance. *1 Later on 
when you want and can better afford 
the savings and borrowing advantages 
of life-long insurance, you can change 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


—without medical examination— to an 
Occidental plan that provides these 
benefits. ^1 Interested? Ask for "Insur- 
ance Advice For Young Fathers"— a 
new booklet on low cost insurance 
for your family. Write to Horace 
Brower, Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California, 1153 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California. 



The need for a left-handed golf shot (by a right-handed golfer) occurs more 
often and on more critical occasions than most golfers think. It is a good shot 
to know, I can tell you, as 1 have had to make several left-handed shots in 
my golfing career. Once, at a key point in an early-round match with Truman 
Connell during the 1960 Colonial Amateur Invitational in Memphis, 1 was 
1 up after 12 holes. On the 13th. a 500-yard par-5. 1 drove the ball offline 
to the right about two inches from the side of a tree; I had a good lie. but it was 
impossible to do anything right-handed except chip the ball a few feet. So I 
turned my five-iron upside down {see small drawing), swung left-handed and 
managed to hit the ball 150 yards down the fairway just 70 yards short of the 
green. I birdied the hole with a wedge and a short putt, eventually won this 
close match 2 and 1 and went on to win the tournament. 

For this peculiar type of shot, employ a standard left-hand grip (in other 
words, your usual grip reversed) and swing left-handed, just trying to make 
sure you hit the ball. I favor using a five-, six- or seven-iron and turning it 
over so that you will hit the ball with the face of the club, not the back of it. 
These clubs are best, because they give you plenty of club face. They also can be 
adjusted — upside down — to supply any amount of loft you want. The next 
time you are on the practice tee, try some left-handed shots, A few moments 
of this practice will someday prove valuable to you in the course of play. 

Oravrin^t Sv Franc'* Coldon 


GOLF / Jack Nicklaus 


A time to 
hit from 
the ieft side 



New from Zenith ! 
Strildngly compact, luggage 
styled, all-transistor radio 
at an incomparable ’' 342 S" ! 



Rugged beauty, quality, dependability — and a sound as big as all outdoors! 


Introducing — Zenith’s Roynl (ioO! Here’s Zenith 
C^iuUity in a unitiuely compact, all-transistor porta- 
ble— at a remarkably low price! Six transistors — 
including three all-new ‘Towersonic” transistors — 
give you greater sensitivity with less background 
noise. New advanced design Zenith s])eaker lets 
you heal- bass and trelile tones you’d expect to liear 


only from a larger ratlio. Elegant scuff and weather- 
resistant Pernniwear covered cabinet comes in your 
choice of Ivory color, Ebony color or Tan. Oper- 
ates up to <S() hours on 4 inexpensive penlite bat- 
teries— up tf) 201) hours witii 4 Mercury batteries. 
Above, lioyal O-jO-Y, S34.95*. Zenith Quality all- 
Iranshtor radios start as low as $19.05* 


Irri.^. A anit lubi.rl to (hanu' 


M RADIO CdiPOHATION. 
:AG0 39, lUINOIS. IN 
VOA Z£NIIH RADIO COR 
A ITO., TORONTO, ONL 


ZENITH. 


The quality goes in 

before the name goes on 




NBWl JUST PUBLISHED 


FOR FLY FISHERMEN ONLYf 
64 PAGES OF INFORMATION 
The most complete fly ongler's 
guicfe and cofalog ever published. 

y ORDER BY MAIL i 

largest selection of fine imported and domestic 
hondmode split bamboo rods aveileble. 

Reels, line, accessories, clothing . . . everything 



TIME TO RENEW? 

in rm 

Don t forget — you can save more by 
subscribing for a longer period of time. 

.HAVANA NO 
^MANILA SI! 

! special DUTY FREE 

' INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

TEST SMOKE 
AT OUR RISK 
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beautiful vallor > 


TEST SMOKE AT OUR RISK 


, Test Smoie 10 
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JWALIY FRANK ltd. 

^ — ’ T32 CHURCH ST.. Dent. mCI76 


I 50 CIGARS IN 
SLIDE TOP CEDAR 
[ GIFT CHEST 


HORSE shows/ Alice Higgins 


Devon takes a ribbon 
for casualties 


Despite a tragicomic succession of accidents, it was a splendid show, 
enlivened by three unabashed refugees from the Thoroughbred racetrack 


Bryn \1a\sr (Pa.) Hospital issub- 
* stantially supported b\ the proceeds 
of the Dev on Horse Show and Country 
Fair, the opening event of the big-time 
eastern horse show circuit— and a good 
thing, too. This year Devon set new rec- 
ords not only for the number of horses 
and ponies entered ( 1 .050) and the num- 
ber of spectators but also for the num- 
ber of participants sent to Bryn Mawr 
after freak accidents. In the first of these. 
Julie Kardon broke a collarbone when 
she fell while schooling her hunter. Then 
Mrs. David Kelley’s hunter fell into a 
coop, rolled over on her. cracked several 
ribs and knocked out all her front teeth. 
Next to be taken to Brvn Mawr was 
Mrs. John B. Hannum III. master of 
Mr. Stewart's Cheshire Fox flounds. 
who was badly injured when her hunter 
threw her and stepped on her. fractur- 
ing her pelvis and several ribs, Mrs. 
Charles Bird Jr. was thrown and dragged 
by her young hunter and suffered face 
lacerations, a broken nose and severe 
cuts in her mouth. Mrs. Elton Wetmore. 
whose husband was exhibiting a parade 
horse, was standing at the rail waiting 
for his class when a horse in (he ring 
cast a shoe that spun over the rail and 
struck her head, opening an inch-and- 
a-half gash and knocking her down and 
out. The next night the W'etmores’ horse 
not onlv threw a shoe but almost all 
of his hoof— so Devon turned out to 
be a very unlucky place indeed for the 
Wetmores. 

Despite these and other accidents. 
Devon was an cxecMcni show, with qual- 
ity as well as quantity in all its divi- 
sions. The only justifiable criticisms arc 
that the jumping courses had not been 
changed to fit the new rules, so classes 
were e.xcessivciy long, with loo many 


jump-offs, and the patrolling of the out- 
side hunter course was lax. 

Most of the seasoned campaigners 
were on hand for the open events, and 
the green divisions drew unusually large 
numbers. In this area how to succeed 
by being a failure was demonstrated 
by three new champions. Those fresh 
stars of the horse show world— Thor- 
oughbreds all — were originally destined 
for the race track. However, one never 
reached there because he couldn't be rid- 
den and. although the other two did race, 
their efforts are best passed over in sym- 
pathetic silence. In fact, as Gene Cun- 
ningham. trainer-rider of the Thorough- 
bred named Cap and Gown. says. ".As 
far as speed goes, mv gelding couldn't 
Outrun a fat man." Cap and Gown won 
both the young-hunter and the green- 
conformation chanipionship-s. He ran 
and jumped with ea.se and a beaulv of 
motion that brought home the blue rib- 
bon in every one of his classes at Devon. 
Cunningham spotted the obscurclv bred 
gelding last summer and bought him for 
Owner Mary Swan Sprague, a fox-hunt- 
ing enthusiast who has onlv receniiv be- 
come interested in show horses. The 
horse was too thin for show purposes 
but was a type that Cunningham ad- 
mires, hay with white markings on the 
face and hind legs. Cap and Gown start- 
ed living up to his trainer's expectations 
at last fall’s major shows. He was reserve 
champion at the Washington, D.C. show 
and then went on to New York, where 
he won every performance class in which 
he was entered. 

The 32-ycar-old Cunningham has hud 
his Warrenton. Va. stables only slightly 
longer than he has had the management 
of Cap and Gow n. .A weekend rider since 
leaving school. Cunningham worked in 
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GOLF CLUBS 


bank, sold securities and finally man- 
ufaclured corrugated boxes in Dallas. 
Then he sold his interest in the boxes 
and drifted back cast \ia Southern Pines 
to Warrenton and his oun horse busi- 
ness, Besides his success \Mlh Cap and 
Gown. Cunningham rode still another 
hunter to a championship tricolor. Mrs. 
hleonoia Sears' Pike's Peak. 

Another racetrack reject snapped up 
by a knowing c>c is a horse named Sil- 
ver Fox. Owned and ridden by Morton 
tCappy) Smith of NS'arrenton. this gray 
gelding won the green working-hunter 
championship without effort. Bought 
last winter and shown only once before, 
he defeated 70 rivals, many with a scar 
of experience l-ichind them. 
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The wonderful world of 

Sports Illustrated 

makes a wonderful gift 

Onlv Sfi.75 a full vear. Send your order to 
SPORIS ll.I.USl RATLD. 540 North 
Michigan .•\\cniie. Chicago II. Illinois. 
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The unruly jumper 

.'\s for the rogue horse that couldn't 
be gotten to the racctiack. he too won a 
championship— the green-jumper title. 
I list owned by a New Jersey veterinar- 
ian. the horse, registered as Nostrum, 
proved impossible to break. In a fit of 
anger the vet called a professional col- 
league. Dr. Robert Rost, and gave him 
the horse outright. Rost has a way with 
unrulv horses, having started the refor- 
mation of Andante, the famous open 
jumper tSI. June 20. I960). Rost knew 
the reputation ofhis3-\car-old gift horse 
and decided he would break him or kill 
him. .Actuallv. the breaking was done by 
Rosi's wife Joan, a pretty western rider 
who was once a rodeo queen (SI, Oct. 
IK. 1954). Using a stock saddle. Joan 
worked slowly. It took two weeks to 
teach Nostrum to stand still for mount- 
ing. and this was finally accomplished by 
tying up a hind leg. Then it took anoth- 
er two weeks to get across the idea that 
the rider should be allowed to dismount, 
unassisted. Joan started showing Nos- 
trum when he was 5. as a working hum- 
er. a division new to both horse and rul- 
er. She had little success. Meanwhile, a 
friend and near neighbor. Olympic Rid- 
er Frank Chapot, saw the horse’s poten- 
tial and started helping Joan polish his 
jumping. All was prepared for Joan and 
Nostrum to make their debut at Devon 
hi the green-jumper division when, short- 
ly before the show, a horse Joan was 
breaking for someone else fell and 
crushed her foot. So Chapot substituted 
as rider, and Nostrum lived up to his 
hopes by winning the championsTiip. 
That title, by the v\ay, was the fourth the 
Rosts won during Devon week, fhirlier, 
they collected three tricolored rosettes 
with their stock horses. end 




the smart way 


You can cot I 7 credit or idcntilicaiion 
cards ami photos in the clear, pliant 
non-crack windows! Have more? Use 
the roomy, extra pockets. Si/// more? 
Put the "Shovv-a-Card" ' Clip to work... 
to add extra windows! All done, with- 
out a bit of bulge, thanks to the ex- 
panding slide closing... it adjusts as 
you add. Handsome as well as clever! 
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The right guess can be wrong 


S ome of the country’s better bridge players rarely if ever 
take part in a tournament, with the result that their 
skill is known only in the comparatively narrow circles in 
which they play rubber bridge. One such is Harold Fagin, 
vice-president of the Longines-Wittnauer Watch Compa- 
ny, who showed how successful a tournament player he 
could have become when he joined me some 20 years ago 
to win the New England Team Championship. 

Fagin likes to talk about bridge hands he has played 
and, as with most of us, his favorites are apt to be those in 
which he has swindled his opponents out of what was right- 
*fulfy theirs. One of the most unusual features of the hand 
shown here is that it involved a situation in which Fagin 
had to make the “losing" play in order to win. 

Neither side vulnerable 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1V PASS aT 

24 PASS 44 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 5 of hearts 


West’s overcall, even though made at the one level, is 
open to serious question. His suit is so anemic that, if North 
should become declarer, a heart lead is very likely to be 
damaging to East-West, to make no mention of the fact that 
it gives North-South a pleasant choice: they can double for 
penalties if they think they cannot make game: they can 
double if they think it might be more profitable than game; 
or they can bid game. 

In this deal the overcalt was punished in still another 
way, for it enabled Fagin to lay the basis for a deceptive 
maneuver. Dummy played the 9 of hearts on the opening 
lead, East won the trick with the jack and declarer dropped 
the 7, instead of the 2. 

East, fearing South was now out of hearts, made the 
logical shift to a trump, taken by West's ace. West returned 
the club 10 for the good reasons that if declarer had two 
clubs he might misguess the situation; and if he had three, 
it might be possible for the defense to establish a second 
club trick before South established his diamonds. 

This was where the odd situation arose in which declarer 
could not afford to guess right. He knew it was most un- 
likely that West was underleading the ace of clubs with 
every possibility that the defenders could win a second heart 
trick. So the “winning” play in the club suit itself was prob- 
ably the jack, in hopes that it would force the ace. But this 
play would surely lose in the end. If dummy’s jack of clubs 
forced the ace, East w'ould have little choice but to try the 
ace of hearts for the setting trick. So Fagin put up dum- 
my's club king. 

Exactly as declarer hoped. East reasoned that for West 
to overcall on a suit in which his high cards were 0-8, he 
probably had six hearts. This meant that the ace of hearts, 
if East led it, would be trumped and dummy’s king would 
be established for an immediate club discard if South need- 
ed one. There seemed a better chance that West had made 
a deceptive lead from queen-1 0 of clubs alone or had started 
with only a single club in his hand. So East returned a 
club and the game was over. Fagin ruffed, drew another 
round of trumps and had no difficulty in winning the rest 
of the tricks when a single ruff established the diamonds. 

EXTRA TRICK 

There’s some excuse for an overcall on a weak five-card suit 
when you have a two-suited hand. Without a two-suiter, 
it is better to maintain a discreet silence. end 


Where are voii aoiiii) this suiiiiiier? 


Historic New England? 


The balmy Southeast? 


The stoned Southwest? 



BHl'S SEVEN GREAT AUTO TOURS OF THE U.S.A. 


Here’s a wonderful way to start planning that auto trip 
you've been looking forward to these long winter 
months! Now get to all the exciting, enjoyable places 
you’ve always wanted to see — historic New England — 
the fabled battlefields of Virginia and magnificent 
Monticcllo — nature at its majestic best in the North- 
west (and a side trip to the Seattle Fair) — the sports- 
and fun-packed Great Lakes area! 


life’s beautiful Auto Tours booklet contains all 
the tour articles that have appeared in this magazine to 
date, including last week’s, on the Great Lakes. (Take 
a look at it. if you still have it at home.) 100 pages are 
in color, by 7 of LIFE’S greatest photographers — 
gorgeous pictures of the scenes you’ll soon see in per- 
son! Complete picture maps, with clear identification 
of points of interest, numbered auto routes. It will 
keep you from missing many memorable places off the 
beaten track. More than 475 major places identilied and 
described. And you’ll see in all their glorious color the 
places you plan to visit, before you go! 


Now's the time to read 


The low price of this booklet — only $1.95 postpaid 
— will save you many times that much if only one of 
its hundreds of suggestions proves useful to you! 
Seven Great Auto Tours of the U.S.A. is just what you 
need to stop dreaming and start looking ahead to the 
best vacation trip you ever had. 


Simply attach your payment to the coupon below and send 
it to us with your name and address printed clearly. We’ll rush 
7 Great Auto Tours back to you at once. Send the coupon now! 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF "1 GREAT AUTO TOURS 


NEW ENGLAND 2,400 miles through sc«nas of 
Colonial history, craggy coast, pounding surf - 
Mt. Mansfield, Mystic seaport. Eioston’s cobbled 
streets, tine antiques 

THE SOUTH A l.B7S mile tour. 80 places to slop 
and see- Waslimgton. Atlanta's great cyclorama. 
magnolia-clad plantations, old Charleston 

CUir COAST and FLORIDA— Through the land of all 

sports to watch and play— the Everglades, opulent 
Miami, moss-draped byways Swim, sightsee, gath- 
er shells in warm wate'S. subtle breeties . . . 

THE SOUTHWEST -2.000 miles through awesome 
settings, historic sites, the flowering desert end 


up in fabled Las Vegas. Hollyvrood, or Disneyland! 
THE ROCKIES- 1.800 miles past the 3 monumental 
canyons'-beauliful Salt Lake City and burgeoning 
Denver -Old Failhtul. abandoned mines, scenic 
mountain splendor . . . 

THE PACIFIC HORTHWEST "Where God Sat when 
he made America" Yosemile and Glacier, Grand 
Coulee and Crater Lake--snow'Clad peaks, giant 
redwoods— the Seattle Fair! 

THE GREAT LAKES- land of Paul Bunyan, wonderful 
fishing, the sights and sounds of Chicago, fabulous 
Detroit plus boating, hiking, riding amid the per- 
feet summer climate . . . 
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Box ST Radio City Stelion. Now York 19 


Please send me postpaid my copy of LIFE'S new booklet.. 
Seven Great Auto Tours of the U.S.A.. 100 pages in color. 7 
pictorial trip maps, routes, places to go and see. I enclose 
SI. 95 in full payment. 


Name 

Adore 


(please print plainly) 


City. 
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THREE FOR THE MONEY 

I nmlniiril from page IS 

not soon be forgotten. Before it began, 
it was one of the most difficult to handi- 
cap. In the field were the Derby winner 
Decidedly, the Preakness winner Greek 
Money, the Jersey Derby w inner Jaipur, 
the Wood Memorial winner Admiral's 
Voyage, that faithful old plugger Crim- 
son Satan, a sentimental number named 
Vimy Ridge and two long shots. David 
R, and Folk Dancer. And here, too, 
with the exception of the grounded 
Milo Valenzuela, were the country's 
top jockeys; Shoemaker, Yca/a. Har- 
tack. Baeza. Rotz. Sellers, Ussery and 


would go on the lead, and we wanted to 
be just behind him, If he didn't go to the 
front. Shoemaker would." 

Shoemaker didn’t have to. At the 
break Braulio Bae/a, coming out of an 
outside gate, went right to the lead and. 
with everyone else obviously holding 
back, found himself setting the pace 
with Admiral's Voyage as planned. Be- 
hind him. also as planned, was Shoe on 
Jaipur. Behind them, just as the form 
figured, were Greek Money and Crim- 
son Satan. Decidedly and Vimy Ridge, 
the late runners, were well behind but 
still expected to get in the thick of things 
after the first mile. 

Baeza, who won the 1961 Belmont on 


ediy proved this day that he hasn't the 
constitution for running week after 
week. Mis rider. Hartack. remarked aft- 
erward; "My horse never acted like a 
winner at any point in the race." tin 
the paddock, the Derby winner had ap- 
peared nervous and was damp with 
sweat.) John Rot/, agiiin aboard Greek 
Money, struck the same note: "At the 
half-mile pole 1 thought I would v^in it 
all. but at the three-eighths pole my 
horse gave up and I knew I wouldn't 
be in the money." The Preakness winner 
finished seventh, 14 lengths behind the 
leaders. 

The horses who were going to he in 
the money began fighting for it half a 



Boulmetis. It added up to a dream race 
antong pros in a beautiful setting. 

As the horses were led slowly into the 
saddling enclosure the first man to show 
up was 78-year-old Bert Mulholland. 
trainer of Jaipur. "It looks." said Bert, 
with a twinkle in his eyes, "like this is the 
race of the year." When .Mulholland 
was joined by Owner George D. Widen- 
er and Willie Shoemaker, the three of 
them held a hurried board of directors' 
meeting about the strategy that Shoe 
should use w ith Jaipur, who was a slight 
public favorite. "They didn't want me to 
go to the front." said Shoe later. "But 
they figured that if the pace was too 
slow I better get out there and do my 
best to hang on," After the race W idener 
said; "W'c thought .Xdmirars Voyage 


Sherluck. established the strategy. This 
Panamanian jockey, whose wooden ex- 
pression conceals an exquisite sense of 
liming, rode as perfectly as a man can. 
He cut out a pace that was neither bra- 
zenly fast nor foolishly slow. And before 
the first mile was over he and Admiral's 
N'oyage had separated the money horse.s 
from the also-rans. Having clocked a 
first quarter in 24 1 /Sand a half in 48 2 5. 
Baeza decided to test his rivals, He 
reeled off consecutive quarters in 23 4 5 
and 24 2 5. virtually knocking the guts 
out of the poorly conditioned, and 
passed the mile in 1 ;36 3 ,5. Jaipur stayed 
with him. trailing by a length and a half. 
And on the way to join them was Man- 
uel Ycaza on Crimson Satan. The rest 
might as well have gone home. Decid- 


mile from home. Shoemaker, careful 
not to let Admiral's Voyage steal away 
with loo wide a lead, made his move 
going into the far turn. He fully expect- 
ed it to be decisive. The lialf mile Baeza 
had just pul his horse through should 
have taken something out of him. Amaz- 
ingly. it didn't, and -Admiral'-s Voyage 

as game a colt as has been seen among 
the 3-ycar-olds in many a season ran 
the fifth quarter in 25 3,5 to finish the 
Derby distance of a mile and a quarter 
in 2;02 1 5. He showed no signs of giv- 
ing up. 

Shoemaker had taken Jaipur wide of 
Admiral's Voyage on the backstietch 
because this son of Nasrullah dislikes 
having dirt thrown in his face. Now he 
was ready. "I felt I had it made." Shoe- 
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maker said, “when \se went into that 
turn." But Shoe, like everyone else in 
the Belmont crowd, did not hclicvc that 
Admiral's Voyage would hang on and 
light to the end. 

As these two leveled for their stretch 
duel they were joined by Crimson Satan, 
Riding furiously on the outside. Ycaza 
ranged up alongside Jaipur, who was 
now head and head with Admiral's 
Voyage. The three of them had fought 
this way only 10 days earlier in the Jersey 
Derby. In that one. Crimson Satan, un* 
dcr a different rider, had lugged in and 
caused his own disqualilication. Now 
here he was again, this time under a 
rider who knows what it is to foul — or 


had hit Jaipur he did everything to take 
his horse off the eventual winner. He 
yanked Crimson Satan's head around 
in a violent elTort to keep a straight 
course. This made it impossible for him 
to ride his own horse out for the last 
eighth of a mile. Crimson Satan may 
have been the best of the lot last Satur- 
day, but his veering in prevented anyone 
from discovering it. Now the fight was 
between Admiral's Voyage and Jaipur. 
The former still held on. and Baeza near- 
ly got the job done. Three Jumps from 
the end Admiral's Voyage had the race 
won, but somehow Shoemaker urged 
Jaipur's nose first across the wire. Crim- 
son Satan finished third, and Decidedly, 


was to come home with second-place 
finishes. This was the finest day of his 
racing career. 

It was an exceptional day, too, for 
Willie Shtvemaker. He had three mounts 
on the program before the Belmont and 
won with all of them. For the losers, 
there were consolation prizes. After the 
well-earned criticism of his ride in the 
Preakness aboard Ridan (Si. May 28). 
Manuel Ycaza enjoyed some unaccus- 
tomed praise from racing olhcials for 
his handling of Crimson Satan. If he 
had not reacted quickly to the colt's 
lugging in on Jaipur and Admiral's Voy- 
age, the result might well have been a 
thrcc-horsc tangle before anyone reached 



to be accused of fouling. Abruptly, at 
the eighth pole, the three contenders 
were locked in a desperate battle that 
brought even the earthworms in the 
geranium beds to attention. 

It was a tremendous finish. .And Yea- 
zii's reactions gave it added piquancy. 
Shortly before reaching the eighth pole 
Crimson Satan revived his old habit of 
lugging in. He bumped Jaipur once. “If 
he hadn't hit me." said Shoe. "I don't 
know what would have happened but, 
once he did. Jaipur must have gotten 
mad. because he wanted to get away — 
and fast. Until he got bumped Jaipur 
wasn't really leveling: once he did gel 
bumped he got mad and fought his 
way on." 

As soon us Ycaza realized that he 


6Vi lengths back, was a feeble fourth. 

These were tired horses, the w inner fin- 
ishing the Belmont distance in 2:28 4 '5. 
with a last quarter in the unusually slow 
time of 26 3 5. Yet Jaipur's victory had 
a special signilieance: once again this 
toughest of the Triple Crown races went 
to a horse that was worked specifically 
toward the Belmont, not the Kentucky 
Derby or any of the big winter events 
in Morida or California. Jaipur’s first 
start this year was early in April. For 
George Widener it was surely a sweet 
victory. Chairman of The Jockey Club, 
former president of Belmont Park and 
for 40 years one of the most respected 
names in .American racing, he had sent 
out nine Belmont candidates since 1918, 
and three times the best he had done 


the finish, bor Fred Hooper, owner of 
Admiral's Voyage and the hard-luck los- 
er all last year with Crozier. there was 
vindication of a sort. Rated an outsider 
in the Belmont, .Admiral's Voyage came 
within a nose of winning the big one. 

Jaipur's claim to the 3-year-old cham- 
pionship now rests on his having won 
two important races in a row — which 
may be more than any of his rivals can 
do. Before the Belmont many horsemen 
believed that the erratic temperament of 
his sire, Nasrullah. would betray Jaipur 
in a close stretch duel. Lust Saturday 
he found himself in just such a battle 
and he also found the courage to slick 
it out. “He won it all right." said Bert 
Mulholland, “with a little help from 
Shoemaker.” end 
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The 
Crowded 
Land of 
Hiawatha 


by JO[IK O'RiaLT.V 


Gay andgahhw carefree hut comfort- 
loving, a brand new type of American 
camper is invading the wilderness 
of sacred Indian lore and poefs 
song. Eipdpped with gadgets beyond 
counting and traveling in mechanized 
caravans, the new camper's numbers 
are increasing beyond the ability of 
the planners to provide campgrounds 
for him. Sports Illustrated's Nature 
Editor plunged into the mainstream of 
this cavalcade and came up three 
months later with the following report 
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Crowded Land commued 


S ofi gray light mov- 
ing through the 
Marquette Na- 
tional Forest in advance of the rising sun 
gives shape to the assorted tents, sedans, 
station wagons and house trailers com- 
prising the encampment at Three Lakes 
Campground. Ail is quiet. Thin mists 
rise from the lakes. A hsh leaps in a ring 
of ripples. This is the Land of Hiawa- 
tha, and it is highly plugged as such by 
the State of Michigan. It is the form- 
er forest primeval, where Longfellow’s 
young Indian boy picked up a lot of 
camperaft at the knee of old Nokomis. 
But that was long ago. Now it is inhab- 
ited by a cross-section of the great Amer- 
ican camping public. 

What goes on here? Why have these 
people left their fine cities to live in the 


woods? According to government bro- 
chures, they are bent on enjoying “the 
camping experience.*' In the jargon of 
federal statisticians, they arc putting in 
X number of camper-days. To high-level 
planners, they arc seeking outdoor rec- 
reation as an antidote to the rigors of 
urban living, sharing in the benelits of 
“’social conservation" (SI, March 28, 
1960). They are doing all these things, but 
they are also doing a lot more, They are 
— but wait! There is a stirring inside one 
of the tents. Three little girls have awak- 
ened and are singing. 

“Cut out that singing so early in the 
morning!" growls a gruff, masculine 
voice. There is a temporary silence; then 
a small voice asks, "But, Daddy, what 
ca/i we do?” 

“You can lie down and shut up,” 


Daddy advises. Silence prevails and 
keeps on prevailing for some lime be- 
cause your modern camper is a late riser. 
Some few may leap more or less lightly 
into the arms of the dawn, but the major- 
ity don’t forsake the sack until around 
8 o’clock or even later. Shafts of sunlight 
arc piercing the canopy of pines and 
birches by the time the campers become 
active. Some draw water from a pump 
near a sign announcing that the stale 
health department has tested the well 
and found it pure. Others deploy into 
the forest for firewood. They have to 
deploy for considerable distances be- 
cause previous campers have picked the 
ground clean. But in time smoke col- 
umns arc rising through the treetops. A 
retired businessman returns from the 
shadows and drops an armful of soggy 



Opening a station wagon in which small children have been riding all 
day is like opening a crate of apes. They emerge with a bound and hit running. 
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twigs beside the fireplace. His wife turns 
to him with that look of amused tender- 
ness that women reserve for husbands 
they have had a long time. 

“Good work, mountain man,” she 
says. They smile together. Hard by, an- 
other middle-aged camper has just 
cooked breakfast on one of the iron 
grills supplied by the Forest Service. 

“You know I don't like my eggs 
cooked hard.” says his wife, petulantly. 

"Neither do J, but that’s the way they 
came out.” he explains. They both laugh. 
Modern campers learn to roll with the 
punch when petty annoyances arise. 

From inside trailers come the rat- 
tle of the skillet and the scent of new- 
fried ham. Small boys and girls begin 
to emerge, popping out of tents like lib- 
erated sprites, running and chasing each 



other and seeming to generate a mys- 
tic power akin to atomic energy. When 
darkness comes to the campground they 
will still be running. 

This is but one of more than 6.000 
public campgrounds across the face of 
America. Similar clusters of tents, trail- 
ers, turtlebacks and camp cars can be 
found tucked away in the pine forests of 
New York Slate and New tngland, in 
the mountain valleys of the Great Smok- 
ies, in the pine and palmetto lands of 
Florida, in the deserts of the Southwest, 
in the great forests of the Northwest, 
in stale and local parks throughout the 
Midwest, in the Rockies and even in the 
harsh environs of Death Valley. The es- 
timators say that 17 million campers will 
head for the campgrounds this year, but 
neither they nor the federal and state 
planners can keep up with this unprec- 
edented outpouring of city folks into 
the open spaces. The National Park Serv- 
ice, through its Mission 66 program, is 
striving desperately to supply its share of 
camping space. In 1956 the service pro- 
vided 12,000 individual campsites, uti- 
lized to the extent of 3.6 million camper- 
days. In 1961 there were 19,000 camp- 
sites, w ith 5 million camper-days, and in 
1966, the completion date of Mission 66. 
there will be 30.000 campsites, with 6.6 
million camper-days, Even so, they have 
to limit the length of stay in some camp- 
grounds to accommodate the swarms 
from the cities. The U.S. Forest Service 
has a similar program, and the various 
states are straining their budgets to pro- 
vide places w here the wandering millions 
can pitch their tents. In the five years 
from 1955 to 1960 the states increased 
their camping facilities by 60'‘i . only to 
find that campers are increasing at the 
rate of 18% in a single year. 

S ipping coffee made 
in the sanie drip 
pot we use at home, my wife and I 
gaze out over this representative scene 
at Three Lakes Campground, We sit 
at a bridge table and behind us stands 
our own camping rig, a squarely built 
Ford Falcon van w-hich we call the Green 
Turtle. To emulate other modern camp- 
ers we have fitted it but with plywood 


paneling, cabinets and closets for food, 
clothing, utensils and gadgets- plenty 
of gadgets. Our pride and joy. and the 
envy of other camt^ers. is a two-cubic- 
fool gas refrigerator. There arc fresh 
vegetables for salads in the crisper, and 
it holds enough fresh meat for a week. 
More important, perhaps, it has an ice 
tray with I4 ice cubes, enough to chill 
three Martinis, includingonc for my wife. 
(The outdoors lakes on a peaceful mel- 
lowness when you sit in the evening shad- 
ows watching your wife broil a steak 
over the fire as you toy with a Mar- 
tini. chilled to perfection and delicately 
scented with the oil from a lemon peel.) 

Beside the Green Turtle is pitched a 
green tent, the whole setup providing, in 
effect, two rooms and a brcczcway. With 
this outfit we are able to hold up our 
heads as we move along the mairsiream 
of modern campers. Thanks to this cont- 
pact rig and the nationwide prevalence 
of campgrounds, we have been able to 
travel more than three months and I4,- 
000 miles without staying in a house. 

By now the sun is high enough to re- 
veal the campground in detail. Located 
between two of the three lakes, it is 
roughly oval in shape. Through it winds 
a gravel road, with campsites arranged 
on cither side. Many campgrounds have 
paved access roads and paved parking 
spaces for cars and trailers. Here, as in 
most national forests, the individual 
campsite is simply an open space among 
the trees, large enough to accommodate 
a car and tent or trailer and equipped 
with a grill-topped fireplace. Some 
grounds arc planted with oleanders or 
other (lowering shrubs and trees, which 
give each campsite a garden-patio effect. 
We arc here on a weekend, so the arcii is 
filled with a rich variety of camping rigs: 
everything from buglike midget sedans 
and sports cars to massive trailers pulled 
by heavy automobiles. Beside the sedans 
and station wagons arc tents of many 
shapes, sizes and colors. Now that can- 
vas comes in gay hues the modern camp- 
ground is anything but drab. 

We join half a dozen campers admir- 
ing a massive trailer housing Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Phillips of Utica, Mich, and 
their six children. It develops that Phil- 
lips built the trailer himself, and a bcau- 

conliniinJ 
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Oowdcd Land 


liful job he did of it. too, In the walls are 
four double beds which drop outward, 
each covered with a canva.s top which 
unfolds, bcllowslike. as the bed is low- 
ered. Now that the trailer is unfolded it 
resembles a buttressed cathedral. The 
Phillips offspring range from small boys 
to a couple of teen-age daughters, who 
appear each morning with their hair 
done up in curlers. The family sleeps in 
pairs in the beds, and 
each member has a 
locker for personal 
effects. 

Phillips is glad to 
conduct his guests 
through his master- 
piece of mobile archi- 
tecturc. He shows 
them the two bottle- 
gas tanks that sup- 
ply fuel for the gas 
stove, lights and 
healer. He also has a 
complete electrical 
system for use when 
an outlet is available. 

He cannot conceal his 
pride as he displays 
the sink, icebox, 
clothes closets and the 
gadgets he has 
adopted for peripatet- 
ic family life. When 
he has completed the 
tour we insist that he 
come over and inspect 
the Green Turtle. He 
compliments us on 
our compact arrange- 
ment but. pointing to his children, he 
says. "You must admit that my problem 
is a bit more complicated than yours." 

Without realizing it we have engaged 
in an exchange that has become a rit- 
ual of motorized camping. When a man 
comes up, introduces himself and asks 
to inspect your camping outfit he may 
be interested in what you have but his 
real purpose is to gel you to inspect his 
own rig. To show a lack of interest in a 
neighbor's camping rig is worse than 
visiting friends without admiring their 
new baby. Never hesitate to ask a camper 
about his rig. It is like asking your host 
how he makes such delicious .Martinis. 


Near the wandering apartment house 
of Phillips is a little Volkswagen sedan 
with a small umbrella tent pitched be- 
side it. the outfit of a young couple w ith 
three tiny children. At first it seems they 
have but two toddlers, but the next morn- 
ing the father strolls by w iih an infant in 
his arms. 

"Great grouse!" I say to my wife. 
"She's had another one since yesterday!" 


But the infant turns out to be a 10- 
wcck-old girl. The campers gather round 
to admire the youngest at Three Lakes 
Campground. A woman takes the edge 
off the father's pride by saying. "I know 
a woman who had a baby and they took 
it camping a week after she got out of 
the hospital." 

"That's carrying this camping thing 
too far." says another woman. 

"I think you should start thcjii camp- 
ing as early as possible and then they 
will grow to love it," says the father and 
strolls away so that others may admire 
the apple of his camper's eye. 

Another family shows up in an over- 


age school bus fitted out with bunks, 
stove and sink. "When the school board 
condemned this bus we bid on it and 
you can imagine how happy we were 
when our bid turned out to be the high- 
est," says the large, comfortablc-lypc 
woman who arrived in it with her hus- 
band and brood. They set up beside the 
lake and receive guests who drive out 
from a not-too-distant city. They have a 
grand lime, whooping 
it up all weekend. 

We note that 
among the campers 
are many women and 
girls. There was a time 
when dad and the 
boys would lake off 
on a camping trio 
leaving Ma and tic 
girls at home, but that 
time is long gone. 
Here the women are 
throwing their weight 
around just as they do 
in their own kitchens, 
demanding most of 
the comforts they left 
behind. The result is 
that many of these 
people could not be 
recog n i zed a s ca m pers 
in the traditional 
sense except for the 
fact that they are liv- 
ing in the woods. One 
couple has even clung 
to its city clothes — a 
portly woman in a 
polka dot dress and 
high-heeled shoes, and a thin man in a 
natty gray business suit, wandering 
slowly among the trees picking up twigs 
for the fire. This is an exceptional pair, 
but here they are. right in the Land of 
Hiawatha. 

While the traditional tasks of hewing 
wood and drawing water are in progress 
another early-morning ritual of the pub- 
lic campground is taking place, the 
march on the facilities. The men seem to 
make the trip without arousing much 
notice, but when milady parades through 
the trees to make her toilet she is a sight 
tosirikc terror into the creatures of wood 
and glade. The ladies pass our camp in 
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Although America's great national 
parks and national forests are pre- 
pared to sleep .W.OOO campers any 
night from now through September, 
many thousands will be turned away. 
Neither national parks nor national 
forests reserve camping space in ad- 
vance. July and August are the crowd- 
ed months, and the campsites along 
the route to the Seattle Fair will be 
the most crowded of all. To avoid 
disappointment, camp midweek, and 
aim for lesser-known parks. 

In addition to the national parks, 
there are more than 1 ,000 state parks 
and forests, and many of these will 
take reservations. But they arc apt 
to be crowded, loo— New York slate 
turned away 100.000 people last year. 
For a list of state camps and reserva- 
tion information, w rite for the Camp- 
ers Reference Cniile. SI, Camping 
Council, 17 Fast 48 Street. New York 
17. N.Y. Also good: Hammond's 
Guide U) Campsites, a paperback 
available at bookstores for S2.50. 

Private camping areas can be found 


almost everywhere. Their rates are 
higher— ranging from S! to S2.50 a 
day— but they are often ssorth it. An 
up-to-date list of them. Private Camp- 
grounds USA, can be had for SI from 
Camping Maps USA, Box 862. Up- 
per Montclair 19, N.J. 

Campers often rent their equip- 
ment. Prices vary, but a two-man 
lent is about $10 a week, and sleeping 
bags (with clean liners, and propane 
stoves can be had for about S3. 50. A 
family of four can rent all it takes to 
"smooth it" in the woods for around 
S35 a week. Herewith a selected group 
of suppliers who specialize in camp- 
ing gear: boston, Hilton's Tent 
City, 272 Friend St. CHiCAtiO. Easy 
Camping, 1789 West Howard Si Dt- 
TRoiT. Cobb Canvas Co.. 2720 West 
Fort St. Nfcw ORI.FANS, Foster Rent- 
al Service. .3505 D'Hemecourt St. 
NEW YORK. Morsan Tents, 10 15 
50lh Avc., Long Island City. Pasa- 
dena. Bradley's. 99 East Colorado St, 
SAN FRANCISCO. Sullivan Awning 
Company, 245 South Van Ness Avc. 
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GREAT! 



THE DIFFERENCE IN 
FLAVOR IS MYERS! 


What's the best-known, best- 1 iked rum 
cooler? Planters' Punch-tradilionally 
made wtth Myers. To make: 1 tsp. sugar, 
juice Va lemon, 2 oz. Myers Rum, dash An- 
gostura, dash grenadine. Shake with ice, 
add soda to taste in tall glass. Magnificent 
-thanks to the flavor-magic of Myers ! 

THE FLAVOR OF ADVENTURE! 

MYERS'S TAMAICA RUM * 97 PROOF 
GENERAL WINE i. SPIRITS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 


assorted shapes and sizes, garbed in 
dressing gowns. Flannel bathrobes, 
slacks, shorts or hastily donned dresses. 
Their eyes are half open and their hair is 
either done up in curlers or as wild as a 
fright wig. On their feet are everything 
from bedroom slippers to wedgies, Their 
faces are set and grim whether they move 
with a dignified amble or a purposeful 
trot. 

A little later in the day we take another 
look at these same lady campers, God 
bless them: by now a miraculous change 
has taken place. Their faces arc new and 
fresh, their hair has been rounded up 
and put in place, their garb is neat and 
they arc composed. The brief hello or 
the avoiding glance is replaced by cheery 
greetings and a willingness to talk about 
anything under the sun. 

eminine influence, 
or. rather, irate 
demands, are high among the reasons 
why the facilities at public campgrounds 
are generally more lavish now than they 
were only a few years ago. National 
parks provide clean, tiled rest rooms 
with fluorescent lighting and flush toi- 
lets. Sonie state parks, where a small 
camping fee is usually charged, have 
showers, hot and cold water and some- 
times even washing machines. In fact, 
the facilities become female clubhouses 
where the ladies linger to exchange camp 
gossip. Some campground otHcials re- 
fuse to install electric outlets in the wash- 
room because they find the ladies in 
there cooking, ironing or even playing 
radios on pilfered juice. 

As we stroll through the campground 
we tind a goodly sprinkling of elderly 
couples, sonic of them well up in their 
7()s. In general they are pleasant, friend- 
ly and outspoken. Most of them have 
an understanding appreciation of the 
outdoors and treat their adopted envi- 
ronment with respect. It may be that 
their presence represents the most sig- 
nificant aspect of the camping explosion. 

Thanks to medical advances, couples 
of retirement age arc now robust, spry 
and eager. Instead of a room with rela- 
tives or a nice little apartment, they gel 
them.selvcs a little trailer or a lurtleback 
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GREAT! 



THE DIFFERENCE IN 
FLAVDR IS MYERS! 

Here's a glorious and glamorous way to be- 
gin a meal: with Grapefruit a la Myers. To 
prepare, simply splash a dash of Myers 
onto each grapefruit half. For added zest: 
brown rum-laced grapefruit halves under 
broiler. Grapefruit au Rhum...ah, delight- 
ful ! Thanks to the flavor-magic of Myers! 

THE FLAVOR OF ADVENTURE! 

MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM • 97 PROOF 
GENERAL WINE i SPIRITS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 




Canipgrou/ul sounds diminish, and liu-n the gasoline lanterns go out one hy one. 


CJrou'detl Land 

and head for ihc campgrounds. This is 
a trend that recreation planners are just 
beginningtorccognize.Tcnsofthousands 
of these old folks migrate with the sea- 
sons. moving in shiny caravans that fol- 
low warm weather. They are to he found 
in campgrounds everywhere but are most 
numerous along the wide, straight high- 
ways of the West and in the great stretch- 
es of this country where rainfall seldom 


presents a camping hazard. In the camp- 
grounds they find others like themselves 
and with similar interests. They make 
friends, exchange correspondence and 
arrange future meetings in distant areas. 
Many of them have no homes other 
than their trailer or camp car. They live 
well. They arc in no hurry and stay for 
long periods in one spot. In this respect 
they present a problem to government 
agencies trying to provide space to meet 
the camping boom. During the winter 


they flock to the warmth of the South- 
west. some of them staying the entire 
w inter in one sunny campground. Monte 
E. Fitch Jr., superintendent of Organ 
Pipe Cactus National Monument, which 
hugs the Mexican border, was forced to 
establish a 14-day camping limit because 
his campgrounds were so filled with old 
folks that there was no room for week- 
end campers with children. 

*T hated to do it." he says. "but. 
after all. I don't think it is part of the 
national park idea to provide winter 
homes for our senior citizens. They took 
it as a personal affront. They not only 
gave me a bad time but they wrote to 
W'ashington." 

By making long stops a camping cou- 
ple can live on very little, especially if 
they have no other home to rriaintain. 
More and more thousands are finding 
this out. At special gatherings as many as 
500 trailers will assemble at one place. 
And talk about independence! No more 
of this sponging on son John or daughter 
Mabel. These old folks are outjn the 
sunshine having the time they dreamed 
about, while the younger citizens are 
working and raising children. If they 
want to see John or Mabel they set up 
in the nearest campground and invite 
fhent for the weekend. 

At the western end of the area is a 
camp of bear hunters, some of the many 
who are roaming the northern Michigan 
woods during the three-day season. Their 
tent is brown, worn and patched, con- 
trasting to the gay umbrella tents, pup 
tents and elaborate bungalow-type tents 
that dot the rest of the campground. On 
a makeshift table beside their smolder- 
ing fire arc unwashed dishes, a greasy 
frying pan, cans of food and an open 
catsup bottle. On the whole, theirs is a 
sloppy camp. 

Seven large, sad-faced hounds are tied 
to trees near the bear hunters' tent. The 
dogs doze or sit staring at the hunters. 
Dogs and men chased a bear for three 
hours this morning, only to have it get 
away. The hunters arc tired and unshav- 
en and their trouser legs are torn from 
the long chase through the underbrush. 
It is obvious that the camping experi- 
ence is not uppermost in their minds. 
They are seeking the bear-huming e\- 
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perience. and so far i( has not worked 
out so well. 

A man in his SOs. a novice camper 
type who even wears a necktie, ap- 
proaches me and says. ’’Pardon me. but 
why have those campers brought so 
many dogs with them?” 

■’They're bear hunters." I reply. 

■’Bear hunters'" The man is tlabbcr- 
gasted. 

’’Sure. They' VC been running a bear all 
inorntng but he got away." 

"Bear hunters." the man repeals in- 
credulously. ’’Oh. 1 must go tell Brain- 
erd." He is off at almost a run and soon 
1 Sec him acro.ss the campground talk- 
ing e.xcilcdly to Bramcrd, a youth in 
spectacles, 

By midmorning Three Lakes Camp- 
ground is a busy forest community, a gay 
lakeside village whose inhabitants devou: 
all their energies to enjoying themselves 
or lie under trees enjoying themselves 
by expending no energy at all. I athers 
w ho have brought along boats on trailers 
or cartops now depart to seek the wily 
walleye. Mothers lead their broods down 
to the lakeshorc. standing lifeguard 
the children paddle in the cold, clear 
water. Some males fuss around camp, 
tiddling with endless gadgets. 

T hete is constant 

visiting back 
and forth. Total strangers discuss per- 
sonal problems with the frankness of 
old friends. A short, stocky man comes 
up to me and after u few pre/inunary 
remarks he asks. "Does your wife like 
this camping business?" 

"Takes to It like a duck.” I tell him. 
■’Hants to spend the rest of her life 
wandering the w ilds of America." 

"My wife don’t like to rough it.” he 
says, frowning- "All she likes to do is 
sit ill home in front of the TV ! call her 
Curbstone Sarah. All she wants to do is 
sit. I tell her. ’Well, ifyou don't like it, 
why don't you stay home?’ She sa>s, 
■| want to be with you ' So she always 
comes along. Oh. she's a pretty good 
Joe but I only wish she liked this out- 
doors stuff more, Say. I'll bring her 
over and introduce her to vour wife. 
Maybe some of it will rub 


I'here is u growing school of opinion 
that Americans have become surly and ill- 
tempered; that they won't give you the 
time of day even if they've got a watch. 
This school holds that the pressures of 
the machine age are bearing down upon 
ourcili/enssohard they haven'tgoi time 
for old-fashioned courtesy; that they sel- 
dom faugh unless they are trying to seff 
you something: that a snarl is replacing 
the American smile. 

Our three and a half months in the 
nation'^ 'canipgrounds indicate that" 
this is a lot of poppycock. A man may 
be a Scrooge back in the busy marls of 
trade but when that same man shows up 
in a campground the nicer things inside 
him begin to bubble to the surface. He 
becomes jovial, generous and eager to 
help his fellow man without thought of 
compensation. Campers are forever giv- 
ingeach other things or lendiag thcinnosi 
cherished gadgets. Incidents in camp- 
grounds over the country have given my 
wife and me a renewed faith in Ameri- 
can kindliness. .A man from San Diego 
saves firewood to lake on his desert va- 
cation and then insists on giving me a 
third of it. -A man in the mountains of 
New Mevico gives us six trout and later 
I learn those were the only ones he caught. 
A ciiyTireinan from I.os Angeles comes 
up and says. "My wife and I are going 
out in our boat. Would you like tocome 
along?" A man says. "I didn't use all the 
gasoline I brought for my boat, so why 
don't we pour it in your car." Such inci- 
dents are commonplace in campgrounds. 

As the afternoon wears on. new arrivals 
roil into the glade. Children erupt from a 
goodly share of the vehicles. Opening a 
station wagon in which small children 
have been riding all day is like Ofiening a 
crate of apes. They emerge w ith a bound 
and hit running. They climb trees, boul- 
ders or anything else elimbable; they 
shout and wrestle, anything to release the 
inordinate amounts of energy held in re- 
straint during the long drive. Fathers, 
mothers and older children go about the 
chore.s of setting up camp. This doesn't 
take long. Trailers are simply unhitched, 
leveled and are ready for business. Um- 
brella tents, the most popular, are put up 
in a matter of minutes. Larger tents lake 
longer, but in such cases there arc usually 
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rfiis/s our NEW 


DKW 


...built to Mercedes-Benz standards of quality 


A gem on wheels. Interior is a handsome 
jewel-box. Mercedes-Benz type fittings 
-wood grained dashboard. 

Headroom, legroom, footroom and rid- 
ing comfort of a much larger car. 

Trunk space that holds a steamer trunk. 
Front wheel drive gives you sure-footed 


traction, plus fingertip steering. 

You never change oil. The world’s first 
automatic oil injection system provides 
optimal lubrication. Cruising speed is 75 
miles per hour. Routine gas mileage is 
up to 35 miles per gallon. 

The price is a happy surprise— and it in- 
cludes every extra except a radio. 


Putting it mildly . . . the new DKW is West Germany's miracle on wheels 
DKW Sold and serviced by 
MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. 
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ri-ntrr rimti ut Vi iitihh-tlcin. (iu-liinti soft 
III take ilir -.litip ciut iif clay, tin- ‘•hock 
ciiil of j>(ilialt. to help YOU (li;; inin 
•iras,.. \,„i teiiitic resi-lattce 

keep- lixil.-loN-. ti|i v,heie liny helnng. 



BALLSTON KNITTING CO., INC. Ballston Spa, N. Y. 



Ben Hogan's FIVE LESSONS; 

THE MODERN 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF GOLF- at a special low 

price, only $3.75. Send order to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. SJ.0 .V. 
.Michigan Chicago 11, III. Tt'e’fi In'/f 

lion later. (On “charge" orders, a few 
rents for jJOSftrffC ivill be included on 
■your hill.) 



Rich, moist, 
aromatic 
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(irowtictl Land 

more helping hands. As the newcomers 
are getting set up they are .subjects of se- 
cret scrutiny. In a campground, as any- 
where else, it is rude to stare but there is 
great curiosity among the neighbors. 
They cast fleeting glances or find some 
excuse to stroll around casing the new- 
comers. The latter arc not fooled by this. 
They call out grcelingsand the talk starts. 

Now. as the shadows deepen, the air 
is filled w iih other characteristic sounds: 
the dull thud of hand axes on tent pegs; 
the hiss-click, hiss-click rhythm of gaso- 
line stoves being pumped up: radios go- 
ing inside tents and trailers; a group of 
youngsters singing. Down he the Old Mill 
S/retim, Rock AroiituI ihe Clock or some 
other favorite number of our changing 
Culture; and everywhere iheic is talk and 
laughter— plenty of both. 

A \ ^ilh the coming of 
▼ T night the intense, 
white glare of gasoline lanterns clashes 
with the yellow glow of campfires as 
dishes are washed and campsites tidied 
up. Campground sounds diminish and 
the gasoline lanterns go out one by one. 
Softer lights glow through trailer win- 
dows. Now and again there is the hiss of 
rising steam as a eamplire is dou.sed with 
Water. 

The campers at Three Lakes have 
turned in for the night. Once again all is 
quiet in the Land of Hiawatha. Thin 
moonlight filters through the pines und 
birches, barely outlining the odd shapes 
of the tents and vehicles. Inside them 
the modern campcrsaresleepingon mat- 
tresses of foam or air. Their bellies arc 
full of well-cooked grub and they have 
had plenty of recreation as an antidote to 
the rigors of urban living. They sleep 
soundly. 

As the cool night moves in. the mists 
again rise from the lakes. From one lake 
comes a sound of hysterical laughter. 
Is it a loon or is it the ghost of the old 
Nokomis? If it is the old Nokomis 
she had just better pipe dow n. This is no 
laughing matter. This is the great Amer- 
ican camping public, grow ing in numbers 
beyond all estimates of the planners and 
already constituting a vital aspect of the 
changing life of this .lalion. end 
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YESTERDAY 


The late dean of British golfing writers recalls some historic 
matches by the leading ladies of the links by BERNARD DARWIN 


A Deal of Queens and Clubs 


I have seen many great golf clashes bc- 
* iween American and British heroines 
and feel I am entitled to a reasonably 
privileged judgment of the ones I re- 
member best. The Judgment is limited, 
not to say biased, by the fact that I have 
never watched the important matches in 
America. There is. too. a sad gap that can 
never be filled: 1 was not at Gullane in 
1947 and never saw Mrs. Zaharias play. 

My first view of illustrious ladies in 
action was at Turnberry. Scotland in 
1921. in the very first round of the La- 
dies’ Championship, between Miss Cecil 
Leitch. then the British champion, and 
Miss Alexa Stirling, who was the Ameri- 
can champion in 1916. I919and 1920. It 
was by unkind fortune that they met so 
early and doubly hard on Miss Stirling 
that she should face such unconscionable 
weather. Miss Leitch was that day a 
dominating figure who seemed to ride in 
the whirlw ind and direct the storm. There 
have been one or two players who rev- 
eled in rough weather. J. H. Taylor, 
with chin stuck out and cap pulled well 
down, was one of them, and now Miss 
Leitch. facing the rainstorm as though 
she could drive it away with a goH'club. 
seemed another, Miss Stirling was a 
beauvifui go\fcT, but \bc sveatber ami her 
adversary were alike overpowering. 

in the final of that 1921 Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship Miss Leitch beat Miss Joyce 
Wethered. The next year Miss Wethered 
had an ample revenge and. until she re- 
tired. she was the outstanding figure in 
women’s golf. Miss Leitch challenged 
her bravely at Troon in 1925 in a match 
that ought to have been declared a tie — 
a 37th hole was a mockers. And with 
Troon. I come to Miss Wcthcrcd’s great 
American rival. Miss Glenna Collett. 
They met in the third or fourth round 
and Miss Wethered drew away after be- 
ing pressed, and won almost comfort- 
ably. but Miss Collett’s quality was 
plain to see. She had u free, round swing 
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SUREST 

LANTERN 

YET! 


Instant-lighting Bernz-O-Matic® 
dual beam propane gas lantern. 
Strike a match, it's lighted. No 
dangerous gasoline, no smelly 
fumes, no soot to clean. No pump- 
ing, pre-heating, filling, spilling, 
or flare-ups. Safest in home, 
camp, during power failure, and 
in fallout shelter. Adjustable bril- 
liance with built-in light reflector 
illuminates 300° forward and full 
circle downward. Fuel cylinders 
interchangeable with all Bernz-0- 
Matic appliances. Less than $16 
with fuel for 12 to 15 hours’ light 
at maximum brilliance. Buy it 
wherever lanterns are sold. 


OnO BERNZ, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Queens and Clubs co»ii>uicd 

and a rapid movement— I can only call 
it a flicker — of her left foot. 

It was four years before the two met 
again. They played at St. Andrews, and 
the draw arranged that the two should 
fight out the final. All Britain believed 
their heroine invincible, and she did win. 
and that greatly, but what a shock we 
had! On the day of that final, a non- 
golfer- -there are such even in St. An- 
drews — met a postman on his rounds 
who. without a word of preface, ex- 
claimed in a tone of utter gloom, “She's 
5 doon." And so she was. for Miss Col- 
lett. faultless up to the greens and dia- 
bolical on them, ran right away going 
out. Soon afterward she had to putt to 
be 6 up. People still argue as to what 
would have happened had she holed it, 
She missed it — and by lunchtime Miss 
Wethered was hard on her enemy’s heels. 
By the turn in the afternoon it looked 
like Miss Wethered's match. But then 
Miss Collett spurted most gloriously and 
anything might have happened but for 
a gallant putt by Miss Wethered on the 
15th green. As it was she won by 3 and 
I. a match of efforts as brave, and fluc- 
tuations as palpitating, as were ever seen. 

Best ol the ladies 

Miss Wethered was incomparably the 
best woman golfer I ever saw. Making 
due allowance for the handicap of sex. 
I put her with the Joneses and the Var- 
dons and Hogans, in the highest class of 
all. I have played a good deal with her 
both as partner and opponent; indeed 
I was one of the seven different partners 
with whom she won the classic Worples- 
don Mixed Foursomes — eight times in 
15 years. Only on the green, where the 
greatest arc human, was a partner likely 
to be aware of her limitations. But no- 
body could want a more helpful ally, 
cheerful and yet serious. She once said 
that she found it an antidote to golfing 
‘•nerves'* to see the humor of it all, and 
she lived up to it. 

It is hard to picture a player’s stylo for 
those who have not seen her. Perhaps I 
can do so by a little story, which may 
or may not have happened. When she 
was engaged to Sir John Hcathcoat- 
Amory she went to Devon to stay with 
his people and played golf at Tiverton. 
The ladies of Tiverton came out to see 
her and concluded that she did not piv- 
ot. and set out to reform what they were 
pleased to call their swings. Of course, 
it was a delusion; the champion had a 
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CAMP STOVE 

YETI 



Clean-cooking Bernz-O-Matic® 
cookstove. Fueled with safe pro- 
pane gas cylinders. Cooks with 
none of the dangers of gasoline, 
kerosene, or alcohol. No genera- 
tor to clog or clean. No pumping, 
priming, or pre-heating. As safe 
and easy to use as a kitchen gas 
range. Goes anywhere. Lights and 
heats instantly. Cooks for hours. 
Safest for camp or home power 
failure. Fuel cylinders interchange- 
able with all Bernz-O-Matic appli- 
ances. Less than $27, two-burner 
model includes enough fuel to 
cook about a week for two people. 
Buy it at hardware stores every- 
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line, free body liirn. but U was nuinaged 
so quietly and smoothly as nearly lo es- 
cape notice. At one time she used to 
keep her left fool lirmly on the ground, 
though later she allowed it a little or- 
thodox movement. She is seldom seen 
on a course today — she is almost the 
same age as Bobby .loncs — but now 
and again there is a glimpse of her at 
Blairgowrie in I’ertshire. The swing may 
be just a liltlc shorter and quieter, but 
the genius, they tell me, is still there. 

The only time I ever saw Vliss SN'eih- 
cred play almost badly was in the first 
Curtis Cup match at Wentworth. Surrey 



FREE-SWINGING Cilcnnj CollcU losi U cIlWC 
one to Mins W'clhcrcil al Si. .Andrews in l‘)29. 


in 1932. She and Miss Wanda Morgan 
met Mrs. Vare (Miss Collett that was) 
and Mrs. Opal Hill. They made the sad- 
dest mess of the last hole and lost by 1. 
America won the other two foursomes 
as well, iind it is interesting that in inter- 
national matches Americans, who play 
no foursomes, beat Britons, who do, 
more severely than in singles. It conlirms 
my opinion that much nonsense is talked 
by those who make a mystery of four- 
some play. When all is said the ball 
"maun be hit." In the afternoon our 
leader was herself again and beat Mrs. 
Vare by 6 and 4. We had some good 
young players that year, notably Miss 
linid W ilson, later a triple champion, 
and Miss Diana l-'ishwick, who at 19 
had stood up to Miss Collett at l ormby 


in the 19.^0 Championship and saved 
her country. 

But the player remembered best from 
that first cup match was Miss Virginia 
Van W ie. I never saw her again, but she 
remains in my memory as having one 
of the two or three most perfectly grace- 
ful swings I ever saw. She won three 
American championships and in one of 
them outrageously beat Mrs. Vare by 
10 and 8. but I doubt if anybody could 
have been as good as she looked. 

hour years passed, and in 1936 the 
Curtis Cup was played at Glencagles. 

I was not there but, of necessity, at St. 
•Andrews, where we only heard the news 
at intervals— mostly dismal news. Hope 
had apparently lied, but then word came 
by telephone that W'ec Jessie Anderson 
had holed a huge putt right across the 
home green to halve the match. That 
was the lirst appearance in the Curtis 
Cup of Miss Anderson, later .Mrs. Val- 
entine. Not very large but with a great 
heart, she is a resilient competitor, and 
in the 1956 Curtis Cup match, 20 years 
after her (irsl cup appearance, vvon the 
No, I singles match at Sandwich from 
Pal Lesser of the I .S. 

The war brougfit a long interruption 
of 10 years, and with the first postwar 
Clip match at Birkdalc in 1948. there 
came naturally many new names; on the 
American side. Miss .Suggs, Miss I.en- 
c/yk. Miss Kirby, and one who strikes 
me as having all the qiuililies of a war- 
rior, Miss Polly Riley; on the British 
side. Miss Jean Donald and Miss Philo- 
mena (iarvey. later one of the coun- 
try's leading women golfers. It was the 
old story, the ,\meric;ins getting their 
noses in front in the foursomes and 
fiercely continuing in the singles. Miss 
Garvey did nobly to halve with Miss 
Suggs and Miss l>onaid to defeat Miss 
Kirby; otherwise our score was as blank 
as our faces. There was a great Cham- 
pionship final at Royal l.ytham that 
year between the ladies who have since 
turned professional Miss Suggs and 
Vliss Donald. Everyone had been im- 
pressed by Miss Suggs, and rightly, but 
Miss Donald would not let her go. Miss 
Donald had a putt to win the match but 
took 3 and lost it. It was as close as that. 

! have been waiting a long time to tell 
you of the match at Muirfield in 1952 
and our first Curtis Cup victory (we 
tied in 1936). Scodand is the country in 
which to watch internationals, h breeds 
a fierce and yet an educated fervor, and 
coachloads of spectators poured in. F-'or 
once we made a fine beginning- one 
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Bernz-O-Matic® 
propane torch with 
“flame-spreader” 
burns hotter than 
liquid fuels — 
1 blisters paint 
;| 1 ^ faster over large 
j ^area. None of the 
’^W dangers of 
gasoline. No 
spills, no priming, 
i pumping, or pre- 
heating. Works as 
safely upside down 
- as right side up. 

< ^ ■ : Portable. Fueled 

P with safe 

Bernz-O-Matic propane gas cylin- 
ders. Bernz-O-Matic torches have 
as many uses around home, farm 
and camp as you have imagination 
for: soldering, cutting, sweating 
tubing, freeing rusty bolts, thaw- 
ing piping, removing putty, light- 
ing charcoal. Buy at hardware 
stores everywhere. Price: $6.95 
and up. Fuel cylinders inter- 
changeable with all Bernz-O-Matic 
appliances. 

HernzQmatiC 
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to shoot... 
sharpen 
your aim... 

CRACK SHOT 

electronic 

RIFLE RANGE 



precision shooting 
with a bullet 
light 


Completely sefe. Shoots 
accurate bullets of light. 
Long range. Perfect practice 
rifle for hunters, marksmen, 
youngsters who want to learn 
to shoot. Light and bell 
register bullseyes. $30.00 
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HEAVES DON’T 
BOTHER ME 

When I eat 

NEW 
HOPE 

Complete HORSE FEED 


T'hi:- remarkahlt* fcptl lias relieved lieave«‘ 
and allergie mndilidii- in liumlred- tif 
horses. In nsr for .5 years, it is nn\> avail- 
able from all Wayne and \\ irthmore feed 
dealers. Write for folder. 


Allied Mills. Inc. Wirthmore Feeds Inc. 

110 N. Wacker Drive 343 Winter Street 

Chicago 6, lilinois Waltham 54, Mass. 


Queens and Clubs 

match to the good in the foursomes. 
Next day all seemed set fair until there 
came a hole that I never shall forget as 
long as 1 live. Miss Donald, playing con- 
fidently and v\ell. was several holes up 
on Miss Kirby on their second round 
and was going to be another hole up if 
she played a simple shot along the 
ground to the green. But in an unac- 
countable lapse of judgment Miss Don- 
ald took a much-lofted club, though a 
strong wind was blowing toward out of 
bounds. The ball was swept over the wall 
and the hole lost. Miss Kirby leaped ligcr- 
ishly at her chance. Btjck came the holes 
lo all sQuare with one to go. and Miss 
Kirby hit a grand second shot with one of 
her woods to win hole and match. 

Hopes had l^een high and noxv plunged 
to the depths. Gradually it became clear 
that Miss Elizabeth Price of Britain and 
Miss Grace DeMoss of America, playing 
the sixth and last singles, made up the 
moving combination around which all 
centered. Miss Price was very tired, and 
Miss DoMoss also had obviously had all 
she wanted. One of the two must crack, 
and it was Miss DcMoss. Miss Price, 
gaining strength from imminent victory, 
won by 3 and 2. and so wc had taken our 
first Curtis Cup match from the U.S. — 
5 points to 4. 

After Mcrion had seen the jog trot of 
American victory comfortably resumed, 
came a second British win at Prince's, 
Sandwich. I began this look-back with 
a fearful storm at Turnberry. but this 
one at Sandwich was still more furious. 
Such pelting rain, such bitter blasts of 
wind were seldom felt, and indeed I did 
not venture out to feci many of the 
blasts, being older than at Turnberry 
by 35 years. It was appalling, but it 
brought out the fighting qualities of the 
American team, some of whom at least 
had never dreamed of golf in such a 
tempest. The old rule held good, and 
they gained that odd 1 point in the four- 
somes. worth diamonds and rubies, to 
carry over to the second day. .And they 
did look good: Miss Margaret Smith, 
a golfer of immense power; Miss Ro- 
mack. tiny but compact, steady in a 
wind that might have blown her to the 
ends of the earth; Miss Lesser, mechani- 
cally sound. 

The next day — the day of the singles 
— was fair enough, and for a while 
things seesawed this way and that. By 
midday both sides were holding their 
own: Miss Smith was leading Miss Gar- 


vey. Miss Lesser was 2 up on Mrs. Valen- 
tine who was missing pulls. The British 
had two points at the tail end — through 
Miss Price and Miss Angela Ward (who 
is now the wife of a Walker Cup player. 
Michael Bonallack) — but where was 
that one extra point coming from? Mrs. 
Valentine began her great recovery and 
ran right away from Miss Lesser, the 
natural against the artificial player. Fi- 
nally, after agonizing ups and downs, 
it was clear that all depended on Mrs. 
Roy Smith (better known as Bunty 
Stephens) and stouthearted Miss Polly 
Riley. It was all square with one hole 






W 

RESILIENT COMPETITOR WcC JcSliic Andcr- 
son dvfcutcd Pal Lesser at Sandwich in I9S6. 


to play: a drive and a high iron shot 
to a plateau green. Miss Riley sliced 
her second, and now Britain ought not 
to lose. Mrs. Smith played the wholly 
perfect shot. The ball pitched by the 
hole and ran eight or nine feci past. 
With two for the match she was a foot 
short. Then she popped the next one in. 
Mrs. Valentine rushed out and hugged 
her and the crowd was delirious. It had 
been the ideally dramatic ending! All 
the other matches were finished, and 
here had been the supreme crisis. 

1 write, of course, as an unabashed 
partisan, Mrs. Smith's was not in itself 
a desperately hard shot, but she hit it 
absolutely true and clean and straight. 
It was a golfer's oppoiiiinity — and she 
made superb use of it. end 
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NEW Symbol OF QUALITY 


now with 

Automotive engineers in over 56 countries know 
Valvoline as the motor oil with the world’s 
longest record of success. Now. \’al\ olinc brings 
you the advantages of new miracle Chemaloy 
... an exclusive development of advanced re- 
search designed to give vour engine the nlti- 
mate in lubrication protection while it cleans 


miracle Chemaloy ® 

your engine as ^■ou drive! The result . . . more 
engine power. Less engine wear. Sticings on 
gas and repairs! Switch to new \'alvo|ine with 
miracle Chemaloy — available at service 
stations, garages, and new car dealers. The 
powerful difference will tell you why today’s 
Valvoline is the motor oil of tomorrowl 


\’AL\’OLIXI‘', OIL COMPANY, Freedom, -La., Division of Ashland Oil Refining Company 




men 
in all 
walks 
of life 



prefer Brand Names to any others! 

The smartest men at the top of the ladiier, in-between or They more than appreciate the way Brand Names continu- 
just startinji that upward climb place all their stock in ally come across with complete satisfaction, approved 

Brand Names. Just as they shun speculating in the t j <iuality. top value . . . and they buy them exclusively! 

un-solvent, they avoid a brand that hasn’t established | I After all, Bran<l Names have earned their reputation 

a Kood name for itself. They realize a manufacturer’s In/WIEs) uRainst all competition. Wear T.eadership Brand.s 
reputation and prestige are based on his Brand Name. .,nd you’ll make a name for yourself in fa.shion ! 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

With the score lied. Twins runners on first 
and second, two out m the sixth inning and 
a .V2 count on Don Mincher, Uaxhingtnn 
Manager Mickey V'cinon tried some inge- 
nious strategy. lie ordered, so all could see. 
an iiUentiona/ fourth hath The ph>t; whi/c 
Mincher stood idly by. Bennie Daniels 
would ciosshim up with a sneak third strike. 
Unfortunately, Daniels missed Mincher 
walked, and the Twins scored live times. 
Things got so bad that Jimmy Piersall asked 
to be benched ‘T'ln just plain lousy." he 
explained Most of the I os \iisclcs hitters 
could have said the same, foi they hit .24(1. 
Only good pitching by l>on Lee and Dean 
Chance, the liist two Angels lO throw com- 
plete games back to back, kept the Angels 
in fifth place. After being krtseked out of the 
box for the fourth straight time. Bo Belinsky 
said. "I had good stulT. but I wasn’t right 
menially " Deir'iit Manager Bob Schefling. 
sulfering three onc-iun losses, had an addi- 
tional worry ; Would I rank Lary's shoulder 
ever mend'.’ During one bright spot in the 
week. Charlie Maxwell got two RBls on a 
sacrifice lly when one runnei seoicd from 
third and Jake Wood dasned all (he way 
home from second Willie Kirkland of ( Uwi- 
land got eight RBIs in two games and hit 
.625. Bridge-playing Manager Mel Metiaha 
had little time for his favorite avocaiion but 
was able to smile ovci a small slam (a three 
run homci ) by Kirkland that put the Indians 
back m second plate New Vnrk players hit 
eight homers to help the Yankees take first 
place. But it was the Yankees’ three shutouts 
m a row that had opposing hiiicrs blinking. 
Myopic in the field was ibltiniore's Jackie 
Brandt. W'hen asked why he rushes in on fly 
balls and then slows to almost a walk to 
make the catch, he answered. "When I run 
hard iny eyeballs jump up tind down 1 have 
to slow down so I cun diaw u bead on the 
ball." Caiclici DaireM Johnson was side- 
lined with muscle spasms caused by a salt 
deficiency. In Kansas City the deficiency 
was more serious— runs. The Athletics, who 
had been averaging five runs a game, scored 
just eight and lost fo.ir of five games. Huston 
had run trouble, too. It scored plenty (19 
in two games), but it managed to give up 
more, and it had man trouble. Gary Geiger 
went out with a concussion. Chuck Schilling 
with a fractured index finger and Carl 
Yastrzemski. a ..^KO hitter at home, hit .200 
on the road. "1 can’t cat when I'm away." 
Yaslrzems'ki lamented, and vowed he d sec 
adix;tor. After losing l-0and2 1 gamesand 


missing a chance to move into the first divi- 
sion. Chicago Manager A1 Lope/ was ready 
for his own diKTor— the losses were to a pair 
of former W hile Sox pitchers. Ken McBride 
of the Angels and Jack Kralick of the Twins. 
Kraliek. Jim Kaat and Joe Bonikowski 
pitched consecutive contp/ctc games and. 
although Minnesota’s three homers were its 
lowest weekly output of the season, the team 
Won four of six. 

national league 

A ball III the hand is worth two in the glove, 
t'hiciigii's Don Cardwell found out. Fearful 
that hitlers were reading his pitches, he had 
been winding up with the hall in his glove, 
then snatching it out at the last instant (u 
make his pilch. Last week he went back to 
his old delivery and after winning said, "I 
fed better with the ball in my hand." Charlie 
Metro look over as head coach and stiid. 
"I'm a driver." It was Los .\ngeles‘ Wall 
Alston who was in the driver's seat, how- 
ever. Mis Dodgers won five ofeight and were 
in first place. Houston, in need of flying ac- 
commodations out of Pittsburgh, rented the 
Dodgers’ other driver. Captain Bump Hol- 
man, and LA'sS2.5 mil lion Jet. It was a good 
investment. Back in Houston, the Coll .45s 
beat the Dodgers 13 I. Roman Mejias, who 
hit only 17 homers in six seasons with the 
Pirates, got his Ifith of the year. "I can’t help 
it." he said. "I feel so strong." I'iiislnirgh 
hitlers should have fell so good. They batted 
.253. Dick Stuart, batting .247, was the bull 
of this local gag: "I hear Stuart’s in the hos- 
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IP 
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MOST STRIKEOUTS 
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INNINGS 
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70 

57 
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79 
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67 
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Boll Clev 

49 

39 

7.16 

Puano Chi 

69 
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Koulai LA 

107 

132 

11 10 


70 

68 

8.74 


82 




85 

69 

731 

O'Dell. SF 

89 

72 

7 28 



ex-batting champs who hit well were 
Red Sox' Pete Runnels |, 500 BA ) and Coll .45s’ 
Billy Cioodmun (gumc-winning pinch single). 


pital for an oiscration." "What for?" "He’s 
fiaving the bat taken off'his shoulder.’’ .Ac- 
tually. a three-run homer by Stuart gave the 
Pirates their lone win in eight games. New 
Vnrk won twice, ending a 17-gamc losing 
streak. Mrs, Charles Shipman Pavson. in 
Europe, got daily cables on the Mets' games, 
and her chaiifleiir sent her completed score- 
cards forcach home game. Managcrl rcddic 
Hutchinson of Cincinnati did not need any- 
one to tell him what the score was; it was 
against his Reds. They lost live in a row be- 
fore Bob Purkey won his lOth game. Even 
so, patrons danced in the aisles at Croslcy 
Field as a 24-piece twist hand played be- 
tween innings on Voulh Night. St. I.ouis 
players, after ending an eight-game losing 
string, were making music of their own with 
a five-game winning streak During a club- 
house celebration Gene Oliver played a uku- 
lele, Stan Musial rat-a-iat-iatled with two 
coal hangers against a stool and Curt Flood 
clapped together a pair of shoe trees. The 
sweetest music of all. though, came after the 
most off-key incident of the year. Ray Sa- 
decki. fined S250 by Manager Johnny Keane 
for 'the poorest exhibition of effort I've ever 
seen on a major league diamond" (pitching 
indifferently and fielding worse, he faced five 
Cincinnati batters, made two errors and gave 
up five runs), was given a starling assign- 
ment anyway and pitched a man-si/ed, grit- 
ty 8 4 win over the Giants. San Francisco, 
despite a slumping Orlando Cepeda and a 
homcr-or-bust Willie Mays, scored plenty of 
runs hut managed to lose four of six. Phila- 
dcipliia, by contrast, enjoyed a pleasant 
week fora change, winning four of six. Tony 
Taylor, after an off season in 1961, was lidd- 
ing superbly and hitting .279. His steady 
play, plus .409 hitting by John Callison, a 
shutout by Cal Mcl.ish and four-hitters by 
Art Mahaffey and Dennis Bennett, revital- 
ized the Phillies. Tony Gonzalez had been 
hitting .335 when someone convinced him 
his uniform number (22) was a jinx. He 
switched to No. 25 and last week hatted 
, 1 74. .Milwaukee got a lift in more ways than 
one when the county board switched its de- 
cision and allowed fans to carry beer and 
other beverages into County Stadium The 
Braves won their first doublehcadcr in al- 
most a year, and the distributors of six- 
packs had a handy selling spiel. END 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup Of the sporis information 
of the week 

COUP CibNl- LITTLLR.ihesioic from Californi.i. 
Mrokud a fivc-undcr-par 6? in llic (Inal round ol the 
SI00,(XK1 Tliiinderhird loumameni on the Upper 
Monicljir^ J / count! to mn gol>"i t’la/fU c.tth 
priie. 5-5,000. and his wcond lournanicnl of the sea- 
son (sc-r-/K/jfr /ft). I.iiiler forged roicnilevds ahead 
Kith Sis birdies to beat nevienmer Jack Nieklaus hs 
IV.O sirokcs. Nicklaus. ssh.i shot the lournanicnl's 
found, a fi5, the das before, was in the same 

l.igc of I.iiiler's brief faltering moments on the last 
/nne.Siead> Hos* i instcrssaldcamein third I ed with 
Wes bills ai :sy. and al«ays-lasored Arnold I'almer 
hnished a miserable .I5ih. 

SANDRA UA5 Nthof I on SVorth «on the Austin 
(Texnsi Cisiian Open stith a Ti-hole total of 2K>J. 
hnishing one stroke ahead ol Miekey Wright, who 
ssas just unsteady enough to allow Miss Haynie, Id. 
to t'aprure her firsr tournament sieiory since she 
became a professional last sear. 

MARNtss RACING HKSRY T. AOIOS (St 2t»l SCI 
a new world record for the mile on a lise-eighlhs- 
tnilc track while winning the SI 2 1. 500 HTA pace at 
Scioto Downs in Columbus. Ohio. The brilliant 
4->car-old.whohadcsiahlislied Ihciecurdof 1 :5!( I 5 
ofl) two weeks earlier, clopped home this nme m 

I 5X Hal. under good handling h> Driscr Si.mlcs 
Dancer. The rest of the eight-horse field all finished 
in less than two minutes, making this one of harness 
r.icing's lincsi pace's. 

HORSE RACING JAll'LR (S7.70) barely nosed oul 
Admiral's Voyage in a rousing linisli lo ihc SIS5.J00 
Uclniom Stakes at nelmoni. biggest and last purse 
ol the Triple Crown {.ire /v/gr /■/). Crimson .Satan, 
descloping a habit of finishing jusl behind the lead- 
ers. did so again, taking third a length and a niiiiricr 
m back of Admiral's S'oyagc. Derbs winner De- 
cidedly couldn't go the longer (mile and a half) 
dislancc, and pulled up in fourth, while Prc.ikncss 
Winner Greek Money ended up sesenth. 
LARKSPUR, a 22-IO-I shot, skilicrcd around a 
sesen-horse pileup at Lpsom Downs to win an f n- 
glish Derby in which the fallen caused more cxcilc- 
ment than the siclorioos. Iheseien -including the 
favored Hciherscil —crashed to the ground when 
leader C'rossen tired, slowed down and caused Ro- 
mulus. right on his heels, to stumble. They both went 
down in front of the pounding 26-horse held just as 

II was crowding into the downhill dash lo Tailcn- 
ham C orncr, One horse. King Canute II. had to be 
destroyed, and sis jockess were hurt in the 183-ycar- 
old Derby s worst aecidcni. Larkspur is almost a 
medley of racing traditions; Irish bred .ind trained, 
owned by New 5 ork Businessman Raymond R. 
(>uesi (Winston Churchill's cousin l. and ridden by 
Australian Ncsillc Scllwuisd. 

LI AMINO PaC.F ($2.«0l. osined by Can.idian 
Multimillionaire t. P. Taylor, won thcSW.154 Ca- 
nadian Oaks by a relaxing 4*^ lengths after taking 
charge in the stretch at Toronto's Woodbine track. 
The lilly turned the mile and an eighth in I 52. 

LACROSSE THF SOUTH took command of the 
held in the (radiiional all-star game against the 
North in New Urunssi'ick. N J,, winning a -ough- 
and-luinble contest, 14 4 Rudds Beardmore, All- 
America midlieldcr from Ihc Lnisersiiy of Man- 
land. led the onslaught with a goal in each i^uaricV. 

SOCCER IHl WORlD CHAMPIONSHIP in 
Cliile went down lo its last week with two South 

still in contention. When allcndanec fell far below 
expectations, officials hastily switched the schedule 
and promised to lei ihc home team pl.iy in the big- 
ger Santiago stadium in the semilinals. if ii got ihai 
far thus inspired, Chile went out and licked the 
Russians 2 I Kul the schedule change upparcnily 
dismased the West Oermans. who would hast been 
hiiskly rerouted lo siiuller Vina del Mar. They 

ing I 0. C/echnsT»iakia. handed a stunning upset 
by a scrubby Mesican team earlier (.1- 1 ). bounced 
back with a victory over Hungary. I 0. and Braril 
oyercame Lngland. ' I . In theseniifinals Branl faces 
('hile and C'rvchoslovakia plays Vugoslasia 

SWIMMING I kl D BaLDASARP. 58, of Cocoa. 

1 la. SCI a world record to he sure, nu one had 
ever done it before by swimming the three-mile 
.Strait of Messina from Sioly lo Calahn.i in three 


W imbicdon. Tite blonde Californian brought dosvn 
Miss Tcgarl. who has embarked on a tennis tour ol 
Ihc world, in a quick two sets. 6 J. 6 -2. Top-seeded 
Margaret Smith, the Aussie powerhouse, was upset 

by unknown Carole Caldwell of Santa Vionica. 
ranked No S in the U.S. Mike Sangstcr becjiiic 
the first lingllshman to win the men's singles title 

some aces were busy taking surprising beatings in 
Barcelona. Neale f rascr and Roy Kmerson lost in 
the semifinals, t rascr to the surprisingly agile Man- 
ircf .Santana of .Spam. 7 .S, ft J,* .t, and f.mcrson to 
India's Ramanalhan Krishnan. 6 0. 6 2, 6 2. San- 
tana went on lo w-m, f-ft, ft 3. ft 4. 8-6. over Kristi- 
. pressing u 


and Italian) with a siciory oscr Jan I rik l.iindquisi. 
6 -I. 4-6, 6-4. ft-,) Then a few days laier m Stock' 
holm he too lost, while Irving for the Swedish chain' 


TRACK A FIELD JIM lifcAITV. running Ins first 
r.icc since a leg iniury pm him oil the track last 
March, set a world record for the iwo-mile at the 
Southern P.icific AAL championships in 1 os An- 
geles. The little man with an automaton's legs used 
a sensational Iasi lap to finish m 8:2*). 8. This was 
2 second heiicr than the unofficial mark New 
/Ceal.ind’s Murray Halhcrg set last sear, and 2.2 
seconds under the rccogmrcd record held by Albert 
Thomas of Australia since 1058 Jmi Grelle fol- 
lowed Bcaliy m with H:.fft, his best effort Dallas 
I ong Hung the sholpiii 65 feet 2% inches for the 
meet's only other highlight. 

CiARV CUliNPH, NYU's slurdy sophomore, pul 
the shot 6J feel 4 inches at Ihc Metropolitan AAU 
meet in New Vork. It was the best outdoor throw 
ol the year in the Past. AI Oerter made four fine 
discus throws oscr lOO feet -his longest was l(W 
feel 7Vi inches hut svas still disappointed. He's 
oul to retrieve the world mark sshich he held, un- 
oflicially. lor 17 days this spring. 

M ADIMIK fRUStNPV of i/ieL'.S.S.R. unsealed 
Oener as discus king last week with n 202-fool-2J(i. 
inch throw m Leningrad lo set the world's newest 
discus mark. 

IGOR IhR-OVANLSYAN coniinucd Russia's 
spun of springtime record-breaking by lopping 
Ralph Boston’s world broad-jump mark with a leap 

').-. V— — ,i,j capiioi of-SoMei 

ho IS the European 


if 27 feet J inches i 
Armenia. Ter-Ovanesyan, 

record holder, competed a^- 

icr ol IftftI in New S'ork and at the Rome Olympics, 
hut nescr defeated him. His new record is 1 V4 inches 
belter than Boston's best. 

WRESTLING Japan grappled through the AAU 
senior championships in New York to win five of 
eight freestyle titles and three of the eight Greco- 
Roman prires. American freestyle winners were Dan 
Brand of the San Lrancisco Olympic Club, who 
retained his crow'n m the 2135-pound class; Jim 
I'crguson. also of the San Francisco club, in the 
171.5-poiind class; and Dave Alible of the New 
York Alhleiic Club, in the light 125.5 division. All 
three arc practically- sure to be picked for the Amer- 
ican team thai will go in the World Championships 
in Toledo, where it will have to face those well- 
conditioned Japanese. 

MILEPOSTS— VOTPD; IN'] tRN'ATIONAl Ol VM- 
I’lC CO^mil IL-k delegates from lU) rticmber 
n.ilions. meeting behind the red-brick walls of Hie 
Kremlin, the following; to lake South Africa oul of 
e Olympics if apartheid policies were not slopped 




o make North Kor 
Ihc Tokyo Games if a compromise n 
team with recalcitrant South Korea w 
at before September: to request that iniernulional 
sports federations refuse to sanction world cham- 
pionships in locales that barred cnirics from any 
country. 

MONf.D. PANCHOGO.NZALEZ.ascoach of (he 
Davis Cup (cam. by the USLT A. who snapped him 
up (fom the ranks of retired professionals in the 
hope that he will put some pro polish into a lack- 
luster squad, 

SOLD BROOKMFAUFSTABI F, the Thorough- 
bred holdings of the laic Isabel Dodge Sloanc. At 
.1 huge Belmont P.irk dispersal auction. 56 Brook- 
mcadc horses brought Sl.000.,300, an average of 
517,862 In separate sales 38 broodmares went to 
John W' Galbrcath and Ihc 777-acre Uppcrsille. Va. 
Brooknicade farm was sold to W.lliam Crossiiian 
Jr. Three of Mrs. Sloane's nicccv bought six horses 

name of lirookmeadc Stable, thus keeping the fa- 
mous bluc-and-whiic silks m racing. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


TENNIS -DARI.] NE HARD, the U S s best worn- 

ship form in a bnlliani show of mid-court solleying 
lo quickly subdue Judy Icgari ol Australia m the 
Northern I ngland grass court women's finals, a 
luncup for this week's W'lgliiman Cup matches at 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ALBERT VAN OER 
RiET. captain of the 
dclcgulion from South 
Africa at the six-da> In- 
lernational tuna lourna- 
nieni in Cat Cay. Ba- 
hamas, caught a tuna a 
day lo help w in the pn/c 
oxer eight other teams. 
The U.S. placed second, 
tuna-pounds lighter 
than the leaders. 



IRENE OBERA of 

Berlvclcy, Calif- has out- 
sprinted everyone on 
her home-state tracks 
this season vsith three 
brcc/y lO.Vsand an II. 0 
in the lOO-yard da.vh, 
gives promise of being a 
front-runner for the 
AAU women's nation- 
als next month in Los 
Angeles. 


OAVIO GOLDMAN. 

5.3. Dalla.s businessman 
who lost in the finals of 
the U.S. Amateur to 
Lawson Little 28 years 
ago. almost won anoth- 
er title this month- the 
I rench amateur. He 
led Gaclan Morgue 
d’Algue. 22. through 
the morning round be- 
fore losing i and I, 


LESLIE COSTELLO, 
bluc-cycd 4-ycar-old 
from Marshallton. Pa. 
who has been riding for 
a year, maintained a 
firm seat on a 9-year- 
old pony named Gee 
Hec in the Devon (Pa ) 
Horse Show and won 
her lirsi blue ribbon, in 
the lead line pony claw 
otcr fl other toddlers. 


JOE SAVOLDi, known 
as "Jumping Joe" wltcn 
he was a Noire Danic 
All-America under 
Knule Roekne and a 
professional wresilerfor 
20 years after that, re- 
sumed an interrupted 
college career, receiving 
Ills B.A. degree last wwk 
from Evansville (Ind.) 
College. 


DORMAN L. STEEL- 
MAN. Republican mi- 
nority leader oflhe Mis- 
souri House of Repre- 
sciiiaiives. with help 
from hisparlner. .steered 
Pdsl rapids and past 26 
sw.imped opponents lit- 
tering a 22-milc course 
on the Current River 
lo win the state's big- 
gest canoe race. 
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IQJTole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PRO LUCAS 

Sirs; 

If the majority of people arc as snide, 
onical and sarcastic as those vsho wrote in 
about Jerry I ucas and his decision to turn 
pro (lyrn Hoti. June 4). he is uasting — 
on a lot of undeserving clods— the finest 
combination of character, intelligence and 
skill to come along in sports for some lime. 

DsLt Donovan 

Willoughby, Ohio 
Sirs: 

The comments concerning Ihe article by 
Jerry Lucas ( ll /n / Am hintm^ Pio. May 
21 ) arc the most infuriatjng and disgusting 
evidences of money-mad Americans I've 
read for a long time. Greed is the main 
rejsoy for our world situation today, and 
it's really sad to think that some of our 
fellow Americans can ntisinierpret such a 
line all-American decision as Jerry Lucas 
has made. 

Thi.s was an excellent article and decision. 
My hat is olf to Jerry Lucas and .dl the rest 
of the all-American citizens like him who 
put principles and spiritual values lirsl and 
look beyond the temptation of a dollar. 

M vrjorii L. Pricl 

Co!umbu.s, Ohio 
Sirs: 

I sure can’t see why Lucas deserves the 
criticism he is getting. For a man who has 
represented his country with distinction 
twice in Europe, both on and otV the court. 
It stirc doesn't make sense to me. 

If Jerry never makes a point for the 
Pipers he will always be tops with mc- 
Llvvooo IIamz 

Alliance. Ohio 

GIANT KILLER 

Sirs: 

1 think your Walter Bingham iscra/y, like 
in the head. W ho docs he think he is to viy 
the San francisco Giants will fail again (T/ic 
<jiuii(.\. Hoorn mhi Hum. June 4(? He com- 
pares this year's team to the team of 195'!. 
This is a poor comparison because the ’59 
Giants were plagued with gaping holes at 
key positions and a weak pitching stalT The 
’62 version of the CiiuiUs is a solid bunch of 
(Tcrforniers who work well as a team. C'e- 
peda. Mays. Alou it Go, in this man’s 
opinion. Will walk away with the NL pen- 
nant and meet cither the Twins or llie Yan- 
kees in October. 

Dick Erickson 

Mound, Minn. 


Sirs; 

Let Mr. Bingham not waste his sympathy 
on us poor long-sufTcring San Kraneiseans, 
what with our wallowing team and “other 
assorted ills" of Candlestick F’ark. Going to 
the ball game is still a matter of choice and, 
since 1958. park and all, the Giants have 
provided us with a good brand of baseball, 
which we here appreciate. If i were paranoid. 

I would think that your magazine has it 
"in" for our city, what with the recent piece 
of tktion "debunking" the legend of SF 
and now this, but, as it is, only a small per- 
centage of people here know that Sports 
li LusiR vTFDeven exists, so that in truth your 
articles have the effect of a lly on a dinostuir. 

Akimuk CarfaijM Jr., M.D. 
San Francisco 

Sirs: 

Huh! While the Dodgers lost two to the 
Phils, the Giants tiHvk three straight from 
New >'ork. We ll sec who's laughing when 
the Giants win the pennant and then beat 
the Yankees four straight in the Series. 

Pltlr .Appi.1 uom 

Great Neck, N Y. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to \\’alicr Bingham for 
an unbiased report. \\'c fans in the Bay Area 
have come to accept the fuel that Memorial 
Day IS the beginning of the end for Dark's 
Bombers. Our only hope is that more articles 
like this will sluxik the Giants just enough to 
bring us the pennant that wc have patiently 
waited for and richly deserve. 

Kim Ano! rson 

San Jose. Calif. 

ON THE SPEY 

Sirs: 

May I say how much 1 appreciated your 
article on Strathspey i/f/vir of \^’hisk^ tun! 
.V«/n/<i/i, June 4). Having recently visited 
this area. I can fully endorse all you have 
said about it 

One particular placv I would like to men- 
tion. however, is the Duke of Gordon Hotel 
in Kingussie. Tlie new owner. Bill Paterson, 
a former international soccer star (who. in- 
cideiuallv, played for the Boston Aililelic 
Club in the ■2<)s). has.i really line place there. 

F. D. Hc.MfvioN 

l.os Angeles 

TALBERT'S ANGLES 

Sirs: 

The article by William F. Talbert fTlii' 
Hirau-gu-s o) Singles, June 4) was very well 



To FINISH 1st 
..STarT RIGHT! 


The greatest thrill of horse racing 
is winning . . . 
owning the very best and 
winning the important stakes. 

Dollar for dollar, you have a 
better chance tor the big thrills, 
better chance to win the big stakes, 
with Keeneland-sold Yearlings. 

Year in and year out, they win 
more major stakes races, 
more purse monies and 
more Kentucky Derbies 
than horses from all other 
public auctions combined! 

That's why there is no substitute 
tor a Keeneland Yearling! 

KEENELAND SUMMER 
SALE OF YEARLINGS 
JULY 2 3-25 


For rii/htren i/rnrs this sale hns 
Ilf, I rli, (},oi\uiiint snlc 

oi Hir i,v,rW. Thf lop hn-r.li-rs 
tiiiil lloir h'l’S'S to b'. sold juslifg 
yo'tr cuti/idt M'-*', 




BREEDERS SALES 

he. 

WILLIAM S. EVANS GEORGE SWINEBROAD 

Gener«l Manager Excc. Yice-Preiid«nt 
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19TH HOLE coniimiird 

illustrated. I have admired Talbert's placing 
for a number of >ears. However, 1 think his 
article lacks one thing— simplification. 

Ten years ago when 1 was coaching the 
Howard University tennis team I attempted 
to advance the same ideas in my theory on 
how to win in singles— the main purpose 
being to reduce the angles of your oppo- 
nent's shots and increase those of your own. 
This would not only put you in a better po- 
sition for a return shot but also put your 
opponent in a poor position when attempt- 
ing a return. 

MAURtcr. Jackson 

Washington 


RUFF CHANCE 

Sirs: 

Although Charles Goren has won his 
Ph.D. in bridge many times over, we feel 
that he and his partner passed opportunity 
by with this hand, shown in Catching the 
Right Cue (May 28). 


Both sitles vutnerublv 
North dealer 

NORTH 

4 H 

4 A 7 3 

4 K 0 J 10 s r. 
♦ K C S 


4 J 10 7 6 2 
4 K Q J 4 
4 9 5 
♦ 10 9 


KAST 

4 A K o 9 3 4 
4 10 
4 7 4 3 2 

* 0 s 


.SOUTH 

4 J 

498652 

4A 

♦ A J 7 4 1 2 


NORTH KASr 

14 2 4 

4 4 4 4 

PAMS 


SOII'J'H WKMT 

3 4 3 4 

5 9 PASS 


A more logical bidding scituencc that ar- 
rives at slam is: 


NORTH KAST 


44 44 

,14 PASS 

PASS Pass 


SOUTH WKST 

34 34 

.'->4 P.ASS 

e 4 PASS 


The key to this sequence is South's five- 
club bid, showing first-round control in the 
club suit. North now bids five hearts to show 
first-round heart control and to insure a 
good chance of making six diamonds. At 
this point seven diamonds may also be a 
possibility, since South may have first-round 
control of spades and enough material in 
the minor suits to produce 13 tricks. We feel 
that in a disciplined partnership such cue- 
bidding sequences should be virtually a 
standard affair: otherwise slams go out the 
window for lack of precise communication. 

The success of this contract depends es- 
sentially on the lay of the diamond suit. 


If the distribution of the outstanding dia- 
monds is either 2-2 (probability .40696) 
or 3-1 with singleton queen (probability 
.12435) the total probability is .53131. This 
means declarer will fulfill his contract more 
than 50*7 of the time with 12 out of the fol- 
lowing 13 tricks: six clubs, six diamonds, 
one heart. If spades aren't led. declarer can 
take all 13 tricks. Notice that the partner- 
ship has primary controls in hearts, dia- 
monds and clubs and second-round control 
in the spade suit. 

Stormy Horn 

Spook Hyopr 

Boulder. Colo. 

• As Dr. Goren sees it, while pure rnath- 
ematics can easily be applied to a cold 
and open deck, the player at the table 
must rely mainly on what he hears. In 
this case the scientific formula discounts 
two important possibilities: a first-round 
ruff and the warning implicit in the bid- 
ding— and in ihc shape of South's hand 
— that normal distributions do not pre- 
vail (East or West may have a void). It 
is no crime to miss a slam when one’s 
chance of making it is no better than 
50''e..— ED, 


POINT'S PAUL 

Sirs: 

The future looks bright for the Black 
Knights of (he Hudson under their new 
coach. Paul Dict7cl tPepsodeni Paul at the 
Point. May 28). In time, the wins on the 
football field should have a big edge over 
the losses. Whatever kind of record is made, 
however, it seems lo me that West Point has 
suffered a loss which no string of victories 
can make up for — a loss of integrity. 

How the nation's Military Academy 
could bring itself to persuade a coach under 
contract at another school to break his sol- 
emn word to that school passes comprehen- 
sion. Would even victory over Navy justify 
that kind of piracy? 

Edward J. O'Connor, S.J. 
Faculty Representative of 
Athletics, Xavier University 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Call him Pepsodent Paul or Phony Paul, 
he is a good coach and recruiter. But can 
any service academy recruit enough profes- 
sional players? 

Dieted won the big ones and kept Johnny 
Vaught's Ole Miss from winning the nation- 
al championship the past four years by 
scorcsof 14 -0. 7 3, 6 6 and 10-7, Mr. Vaught 
was the happiest one to see I)iet7cl leave 
the SEC. If Dietzel can match this record 
against Navy starling in 1962, all Army 
fans will swear he parted the Hudson Rjver. 
Biit if he loses three or four big ones only 
Paul will part. 

Tom Young 

New Orleans 


Convenient way 
to have your 


Kodaehrona’ film 



processed by 
Kodak 


Kodak Prepaid 
Proi'p.s.sing Mailer 
for 35mm slides 


Kodak Prepaid 
Proce.s.sing Mailers 
available for 8 
and 16mm movies 


* Buy these Kodak Prepai<i Proc- 
e.'^ising Mailers at your dealer's. 
Price covers processing cost. 




by mail, postpaid. 

4 4 * 


The phrase “processed by Kodak” 
appears on all movies and slides proc- 
essed by Eastman Kodak Company. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4. N Y. 




The whole 

wonderful world of 
color is yours 
with new 

Kodachrome H film! 

Whether you shoot color movies or 
slides, a whole new world of beauty is 
yours on new Kodachrome II film! 
Colors are more true to life . . .from 
the hold uniforms of a brass band to 
the pastel sluiduigs of a flamingo's 
plumage. And Kodachrome II is 
times as fast as regular Kodachrome. 
This means you can capture more 
detail, stop faster action, even in shade 
or in fad ing light. New Kodachrome 
II film is the biggest advance in color 
photography since Kodachrotne was 
first introduced. Tnj a roll soon. 

You'll find your color pictures are far 
more realistic than ever before ! 

You can depend on the name Kodak. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4. N.Y. 

Kodak 

-0 trademark since 188fi 




You get a lot to like- 
filter, flavor, pack or box 


Why don’t you settle back with a 

Marlboro 

the filter cigarette 
with the 
unfiltered taste 


MIGHTi GOOD MAKINGS 





